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THE NEXT ISSUE OF 


Harper's Weckly 


WILL BE A 


Special Convention Number 


Harper's WEEKLY will tell in its next issue the story 


of the progress and results of the National Republican 


Convention at Chicago, from impressions derived on the 
spot. There will be sketches and cartoons by E. W. 
Kemble, who will picture the Convention exclusively 


for us. 


Beginning with the next number, Harper’s WEEKLY 


will be restored regularly to its original size—the pages 
will be nearly one-third larger than at present. It 


promises to be interesting. 

































Practical Golf 


By 
WALTER J. TRAVIS 





Mr. Travis, who won the amateur golf cham- 
pionship -of the world, gives in these practical 
papers the results of his own experience and 
practice. Mr. Travis is not only a player, but a 
student of golf. He has worked out its prin- 
ciples for himself, and in this manual he has set 


them down in order for the benefit of others, © 


The book is profusely illustrated 
from photographs. Crown 8vo. 
200 pages. Price, $2.00 net 





HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 











THE ONE BOOK NEEDED 
IN THIS CAMPAIGN 


Our Presidents 
And How We Make Them 


By COL. A. K. McCLURE 


With preface by former Postmaster-General 


Charles Emory Smith, and portraits of the - 


Presidents. xvi., 482 pages. Crown 8vo, $2.00 


Colonel McClure’s admirable work, which 
is now a necessity in any campaign and in 
every complete library, has been carefully 
revised, even to the addition of President 
Roosevelt’s portrait. Of this volume the 
late President McKinley said: ‘The book 
is an interesting one, and I am glad to have 
it for reading and reference.” 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 
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COMMENT 
Taft 


Every click from Chicago that drops from the wires as the 
WEEKLY goes to press says “ Tarr.” All plans that favor him 
have gone through thus far with scarcely a hesitation, much 
less a hitch. If they have a fault, it is that they are too 
perfect, operate with too mechanical a smoothness, and im- 
pair too frankly the illusion that the convention is to be an 
assemblage of delegates to select Republican candidates for 
the Presidential ticket. The delegates may select the candi- 
date for Vice-President, but for first place their duty is, 
evidently, not to choose a man, but to nominate the candidate 
already chosen. That they will perform this duty there is no 
present reason to doubt. All the rooters for Tarr and most 
of the objectors to him seem to be agreed that the sooner the 
deed is done the better. There are’ other candidates that the 
objectors prefer, but between them and their choices comes a 
possibility that makes the certainty of Tart look like blessed 
relief. Everybody knows the situation. The objectors would 
far rather take Tarr and have done with it than run any risk 
of getting Senator Bourne’s candidate. So they are for Tart, 
with deep sincerity if not with enthusiasm, and for Tart they 
are likely to stick. Sore but consenting, they watch the 
execution of the measures preliminary to the nomination of 
the man whom they do not prefer as compared to some others, 
but eagerly prefer as compared with the possible candidate 
of a stampeded convention. They cannot even complain of, 
the efforts of the Tarr supporters to make everything sure 
beforehand. That at least argues good faith, and they bow 
to the argument. And so, though nothing is quite certain 
until it is accomplished, and though a good deal may happen 
in a week, Judge Tarr seems sure to get the nomination. 


The Vice-Presidency 

The delegates can do something for the country, even 
if it does not afford them the highest degree of entertainment, 
by nominating a competent man for Vice-President. Perhaps 
if they are able to fix upon the head of the ticket- with the 
minimum of mental effort, there will be the more energy 
available to draft a proper person for the second place. There 
has been at least one volunteer for the position, Mr. JoHN 
Hays Hammonp, an able man, to be sure—the ablest in his 
own line in the world, and of a mind of undoubted com- 
petence in other pursuits besides his specialty. But Mr. 
HammMonp is a mining engineer, and of very slight experience 
in American statecraft. The Vice-President ought not to be 
a green hand at government. ‘The delegates should conscien- 


tiously choose a candidate by whom, if need be, the great 
powers of the Presidential office would be safely administered. 
Vice-Presidents who have become Presidents have made a 
great deal more than their fair proportion of the history of 
our country. Name such a Vice-President at Chicago, gentle- 
men, that if he gets a chance to make ‘some history, you will 
like the kind of history he makes. To our mind, Senatoy 
OraNE would very handsomely and usefully adorn the Repub- 
lican ticket. 


“Fairbanks and Fair Play” 
A correspondent writes to the Weekty from Attleboro, 
Massachusetts, to say: 


I cannot comprehend why you pick at, sv to speak, pic- 
torially, Mr. FarrBANKs. It must be that you consider him second 
to the best, as his oflice implies. He is a capable man. Give him 
latitude (he has evidently longitude), and almost every capable 
man is fit for the Presidency. Possibly a cocktail or two may 
have hurt him, but only in the estimation of the most bigoted. 
Why not FarrBanks and Fair Play for a standard to win? 


At this writing the news is that Mr. Fatrnanxs has stopped 
trying, on the ground that he can’t get Fair Play on the 
ticket. To contribute longitude to the tail of a ticket for 
which Mr. Tart furnishes the latitude does not appeal to him. 
Well, Mr. Farrsanxs is a capable and careful man and still 
young. He has been a good Vice-President, has presided well 
in the Senate, and has helped to allay the anxieties of the 
people when the President has taken chances with unruly colts. 
But few men want a second term as Vice-President, and the 
other piace on the Republican ticket is engaged. 


For a Plank in Defence of the Courts 
This petition was sent to the Committee on Resolutions of 
the Chicago convention: 


The undersigned Republicans, having in mind the attack upon 
the courts made by the platform and the candidate of the Demo- 
cratic party in 1896, and having reason to believe that a similar 
attack is contemplated in the Presidential campaign of 1908, do 
earnestly request the committee on resolutions to include in its 
report to the Republican national convention the following declara- 
tion: 

“We affirm our confidence in the integrity and justice of the 
courts, State and national, and we insist that the preservation of 
their independence and full constitutional prerogatives is essential 
to the maintenance of the American system of government.” 


JosePpH H. CHOATE. 
WILLIAM J. WALLACE. 
BENJAMIN F. Tracy. 
JoHN W. Griaes. 
EpMUND WETMORE. 
Epwarp MITCHELL. 
A. BARTON HEPBURN. 
Rusu RuHEEs. 

ALBERT K. SMILEY. 


NICHOLAS M. BUTLER. 
CHARLES ANDREWS. 
CorNELIUS N. BLIss. 
Tuomas L. JAMES. 
JOHN L. CADWALADER. 
JoHN A. STEWART. 

D. O. MILts. 
WititrAM N. ColeEn. 
JAMES M. ‘TAYLOR. 


The “attack upon the courts” made in the Democratic plat- 
form of 1896 read as follows: 


We denounce arbitrary interference by Federal authorities in 
local affairs as a violation of the Constitution of the United 
States and a crime against free institutions, and we especially 
object to government by injunction as a new and highly dangerous 
form of oppression by which Federal judges in contempt of the 
laws of the States and rights of citizens, become at once legis- 
lators, judges, and executioners, and we approve the bill passed 
in the local session of the United States Senate and now pending 
in the House of Representatives relative to contempts in Federal 
courts and providing for, trials by jury in certain cases for 
contempt. 


The signers to the petition include four former cabinet of- 
ficers, former judges of distinction, college presidents, lawyers 
of the highest reputation, and capitalists who. have never been 
classed as malefactors. The names are very good names, 
and carry as much weight as though there were a hundred times 
as many of them. Without doubt the petition will get respect- 
ful notice from the platform-makers. 


Rest for the Weary 

When is Secretary Tart going to get his vacation? He has 
four or five jobs, any one of which could keep him busy, and 
has been running for the Republican candidacy besides. The 
chances that he will have a quiet summer are not good. The 
most restful thing we see ahead for him is the thought of 
Mr. Roosevett penetrating the wilds of Africa. A vicarious 
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vacation is better than none, and Mr. Tarr will undoubtedly 
get vicarious repose out of Mr. Roosevett’s mid-African 
penetrations. No doubt they will be restful also to Mr. Root, 
whose summer plans, as announced in the papers, include an 


interval of violent recuperation at Mutpoon’s, and then 


rurality and repose in Oneida County, New York. Mr. Roosz- 
VELT’s purposed bolt to Africa after the 4th of March is an 
exceedingly interesting and characteristic project. Let us re- 
joice that there remains a space of earth sufficiently unvexed 
by civilization to give rest to his untrammelable spirit. 
Here’s hoping that nothing will interfere with that plan, and 
that Mr. Roosrvett may make up such a bag of lions, ele- 
phants, hippos, gorillas, rhinos, nature-fakes, and animal 
malefactors as never before gladdened the heart of imperial 
man. 


Adjourned to Chautauqua 

Senator La Fo.terte is not satisfied with his exertions 
in the Senate, where he projected oratory to the extent of 
eighteen pounds of printed discourse against the emergency 
currency bill. Being shut off by the alert Mr. Atpricu while 
his fountains of living speech were still unquenched, he has 
adjourned the debate to Chautauqua, where he promises to 
deliver a hundred lectures about it in the course of the sum- 
mer. That is fair. Attendance on the lectures will be volun- 
tary, and if the Senator can get auditors to sit under him 
of their own free will and at their own cost, there is no rea- 
son why he should not free his mind absolutely on the emer- 
gency currency bill. The people need to have the currency 
question brought home to them; maybe he can help bring it 
home. 


Revulsion in Georgia 

The defeat of Hoke Smitu for Governor of Georgia fur- 
nishes thoughts for the thoughtful. He was elected two 
years ago to enforce strict regulation of railroads and strict 
prohibition. He did both to the best of his ability, and was 
beaten for re-election by a man whom as Governor he turned 
out of the office of railroad commissioner because he was loath 
to do what the people of the State wanted done. That is 
undoubtedly interesting. Mr. W. W. Witson, of the Georgia 
Legislature, can hardly wait for the Georgia Legislature to 
convene so that he can introduce a bill to repeal the Georgia 
State prohibition law. He voted for the law, but suspects, 
since Governor SmituH’s defeat, that the people of Georgia 
don’t like it as well as they thought they would. 


Marse Henry 

Marse Henry continues to be a pessimist on prohibition. 
Thus the Courier-Journal: 

“The new South,” says the Washington Star, “turns its back 

upon the toddy and the julep.” True, alas, too true! In Georgia 
they are drinking straight from the jug at present. . 
He is also a pessimist about being a candidate for Vice- 
President, and when the Omaha Bee asks: “What is the 
matter with Bryan and Watterson for the Denver ticket?” 
the Courier-Journal says: 

Nothing except that he doesn’t want it and that nobody wants 
him, and that because he wore a gray jacket his nomination 


would defeat the ticket and at the same time disgrace him, by 
giving the lie to his profession of disinterestedness. ; 


Strong reasons, but all unsound except the first one. 


New York Judges Are Well Paid 

At the dinner given in New York to Judge LEVENTRITT on 
his retirement from the bench the sentiment was pretty gen- 
erally disclosed by the speakers that the salaries paid were 
inadequate to keep valuable judges on the bench. In so far as 
this applies to the salaries of $17,500, which the justices of 
the Supreme Court receive in this district, it may be true, 
but the fault is not in the salaries. They are big enough. 
If the justices, when they have acquired reputation on the 
bench, think they can earn much more in private practice 
and wish to do it, they will resign, and no moderate and justi- 
fiable increase in the salaries will stop them. The salaries paid 
are more than most of the justices are worth when elected. 
After they have learned the law at the public cost they are 
often worth more than they get. When that condition has 
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been duly brought home to their inner consciousness they are 
apt, if they want more money, to resign. 


Clemenceau’s Luck 

“ RoosEvELT luck,” which has beeome a current American 
phrase, is being paralleled in France. With a narrow ma- 
jority of 150 against 107 votes in the Senate, Premier 
CLEMENCEAU decided to transfer the body of Emme Zoua to 
the Pantheon. This did not wholly please the French people, 
on the ground that such an act was deemed premature; it was 
generally felt that at least ten years should elapse between 
the death of Zota and the Pantheon ceremony. The shot fired 
by the crank Grecort, however, brought about a complete 
revulsion of feeling. The populace is again with CLEMENCEAU. 
Thus Drryrus, whose cause virtually landed M. CLEMENCEAU 
in the Premiership, has now virtually brought back to him 
the support of the people. That is why the Premier’s luck 
is becoming proverbial, and the title of “CLEMENCEAU le 
Perpetuel” has been freely granted him. 


Don’t Bring Her Here 
Bring Phile to New York.—Newspaper Headline. 

No, don’t. Leave Phile where she is. If she were light on 
her feet and could win. a horse-race or dance soulfully; if 
she could sing so that you forgot what the box office charged 
you; if she could cook something that we had not had a 
chance to tire of yet; or if she had written and dramatized 
an improper story—this might be a good town to bring her 
to. But Phile is neither a. race-horse, a dancer, a singer, 
a cook, nor a sensation-menger. She is ruins, now located 
in Egypt, and either immersed, or to be immérsed, in the 
waters of a dam. If anything is to be done about her, she 
should be hauled ashore in Egypt and set up in a dry place, 
where she has old friends and knows and likes the climate. 
In New York— But probably it was only a joke, the Dublin 
eable that said: “ Richarp Croker is very much in earnest, 
and is enthusiastic over the idea of transferring the ruins 
of Philw, Egypt, to Ceatral Park.” 


Nemesis Again 

The person named Nemesis, so much respected by the ancients, 
is still to be found, it seems, by persistent evil-doers, doing 
business at the old stand. One Auspitz, a doctor, born in Buda- 
pest, but a practitioner and the owner of a private hospital in 
New York, was shot by a young woman on June 7. This 
doetor’s record, or a part of it, has been printed in the papers. 
In 1904 he was named as corespondent in a divorce case. In 
1907 a girl tried to shoot him in his office. She accused him 
of attacking her while she was his patient. She took her case 
to court, but her complaint was dismissed. Next his hospital 
was complained of to the Board of Health, but he satisfied the- 
authorities. Next, Saran Koten had him before the Court 
of Special Sessions on a charge of assault. Witnesses appeared 
for him, and he was discharged. Saran is a Russian. A 
baby is due to be born to her in a few months. She waited 
eight hours on a doorstep for Ausritz, and when he came shot 
him twice through the heart. She said (so the papers report- 
ed): “My father is dead; my mother is dead. I knew that 
IT must take my revenge for my honor. The courts would not 
give it to me.” The courts apparently had had two chances 
at AuspitTz, but had not improved them. Here is a fresh and 
striking example of how New York’s high homicide record 
is maintained by persons of foreign birth. It is not realized 
that New York is, among other things, a frontier settlement 
constantly overrun with new settlers from Europe. 


New York Society 

Those are very interesting sentiments about New York 
Society that were communicated to the Sunday World of 
June 7 by Mrs. Stuyvesant Fis. A very social citizen, 
Mr. Freperick Martin, who has a strong natural bent for mak- 
ing his fellow creatures happy, had been saying in the papers 
that New York Society is in a transition state, and rapidly 
reorganizing itself on a much broader basis than it has ever 
had before. Fit people are to ‘count for more in it, Mr. 
Martin says, and money for less. He thinks money counts for 
less to-day in New York than in any great city in the world, and 
that New York is too big now to be ruled by mere money. It 
has been “ set ”-ridden, but the power of the “ sets” is passing. 
To be set-ridden, says Mr. Martin, is to be bored; to be bored 
means to be unsatisfied. And he adds: 































































































































The very fact that society in New York is unsatisfied is the 

most satisfactory thing about the transitional stage througn 
which we are now going. When we get genius, success, cleverness, 
tact, self-control, assembled in one great social body, then we shall 
have real society. And New York is fast approaching that happy 
day. 
Mrs. Fisu, being solicited by the World to shed the light of 
her abundant experience on Mr. Marrtin’s views, does it con 
amore and with vigor to the extent of a couple of broad col- 
umns of the World’s space. Mr. Martin is right, she says. 
“To be rich alone is not enough. There are plenty of people 
who have both brains and money. We must not bar them. 
But the time should come when brains will count for more 
than mere money. Mere money is ruining Newport to-day. 
We must have a larger Society—a Society in which something 
else counts. But where are we going to get it? All these 
interesting people that Mr. Martin talks about, where are 
they? Where are we going to get them? I don’t see very 
many of them. It would be a great relief if we could only 
ferret them out of their lairs and bring them into Society.” 


Where Are the Fit People? 

So, Mrs. Fisit; and to her question it is not easy to give 
an answer that is practically helpful. There are a great 
many people in New York, and among them a great variety of 
people who are interesting and agreeable. But most of them 
are already as much in society as they care to be; as much 
as they can spare the time or the money to be. Nothing de- 
velops the faculties like exertion. But by far the most general 
and stimulating motive for exertion is to get a living. We 
believe hardly any one will deny that a large majority of the 
more interesting and profitable folks in New York are to be 
found among the people who have to work for a living. Such 
people, especially those who practise an art or a profession, 
have to keep alive; have to keep their wits alert. But most 
of them can only spare a limited amount of time and energy 
for society, and, as a rule, they get already about as much 
as they can afford. Participation, except very moderately, in 
such society as Mrs. Fisn knows would seem to most of them 
ruinously unprofitable. ‘There would be nothing in it for them 
that would be worth the effort; let alone the modest cost of 
clothes and cabs; and those of them that are sensible know 
that if they were once caught in the whirl of fashionable 
competition it would be all up with them at once. Society 
(with the big S) in New York did not come to be a combina- 
tion of rich people because of mere perversity, but because 
New York is in the main a city of workers, and only the hardier 
and tougher of them and those who are fortunate in getting 
large returns for moderate labor could possibly afford to cul- 
tivate Society. The reliance of Society in a great metropolis 
must be folks who are living on accumulated money, and have 
enough of it,—don’t have to work hard enough to make them 
very tired, nor worry about their bills and how to pay them. 
If some of them are dull, and some of them are vulgar, and 
many foolish and many selfish, so much the worse for Society 
with the big S. 


Freedom and Kindness and Grit 

But anybody with wit enough, rich or moderately impe- 
cunious, in Society or not, ought to be able to find playmates 
to suit them in New York. Mrs. Fisu seems to understand 
her subject. She says: “If there were a little more kindli- 
ness shown in New York Society, there would be more real 
hospitality—which means real Society. Real hospitality is 
kindliness.” That is perfectly to the point, and we suppose 
it is to the point also when she says that Newport, which once 
was delightful, has been spoiled by “ climbers ” and “ ridiculous 
little people who think themselves queens,” and that New York 
Society is “deadly, most of the time,” and that the trouble 
with it is that “everybody in New York is afraid; they are 
all afraid of themselves.” That is a very serious trouble, and 
argues too many people who have no sure standards of their 
own and no true understanding of what they ought to be 
about. Their great business in Society is to have some fun, 
swap ideas, and make life more profitable for one another 
and for people generally. But there can’t be good sport with- 
out freedom and kindness and courage. <A Society that is 
afraid of itself isn’t of any use. But who ever attains free- 
dom from mean fears, and courage to do what seems good, 
end kindness to keep from hurting others, can always have 
fun, and always find fit souls to share it with. 
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The Latest Word About Democratic Candidates 

THE June number of the North American Review devotes its 
first fifty pages to an impartial presentation of the respective 
claims of the ten most conspicuous candidates for the Democratic 


‘nomination to the Presidency. The writing of each article in 


the series is vightly entrusted to one known to be a sincere and 
earnest believer in the intrinsic merit and availability of the public 
man whose claim he has been invited to set forth. For example, 
the champion of WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN, who fittingly heads 
the list as having been twice the nominee of the Democratic party, 
and as having had already a majority of the delegates to the Na- 
tional Convention at Denver instructed in his favor, is Mr. Auaus- 
TUS THOMAS, who, on the score of his knowledge, argumentative 
ability, and zeal, shows himself well qualified to perform his ap- 
pointed task. Especially noticeable, also, is the expository ability 
with which are set forth the grounds on which the National De- 
mocracy is urged to consider the expediency of putting forward 
as its standard-bearer Governor Joun A. JoHNSON, of Minnesota: 
Governor JosePpH W. FoLK, of Missouri; ex-Attorney-General Jup- 
son Harmon, of Ohio; and Judge George Gray, of Delaware. 
It is worth while to indicate very briefly the principal points made 
on behalf of each of the ten candidates named by the Review. 
We may say at once of all the writers that none of them, in his 
cagerness to uphold the cause of his favorite, allows himself to 
disturb party harmony by indulging in unfair criticism of com- 
petitors. 

We would not dispute the assertion made by Mr. Tuomas that 
Mr. BryAN is personally known to a greater number of Democratic 
voters than any three other candidates combined. It is true that in 
the last twelve years—that part of them which was spent abroad 
being, of course, excepted—the majority of his Sundays have been 
occupied by the delivery of addresses and sermons to religious con- 
gregations of mixed political beliefs. Mr. Tuomas thinks that a 
conservative estimate would put: the number of voters, members of 
religious organizations, who have listened to Mr. Bryan on Sundays 
during the period named, at 250,000, to which must be added the 
number of citizens—computed by Mr. Tuomas at a million—who 
have attended the lectures given by Mr. BryAn in his regular tours, 
to say nothing of the political gatherings at which he has spoken. 
Mr. TioMas recognizes, however, that the possibility of electing 
a Democratic President next November depends upon a candidate’s 
ability to attract accessions from the Republican ranks. He ap- 
parently admits that such accessions could not be secured by Mr. 
Bryan from the conservative wing of the Republican party. He 
thinks they might be got by Mr. Bryan from the ROOSEVELT wing 
of the party; but how would that be possible if President Roosr- 
VELT should take the field for Tarr? 

Passing over the honored names of Senator Epwarp W. Car- 
MACK, of Tennessee; of Senator CHARLES A. CULBERSON, of Texas; 
and of Senator Joun Warwick DANIEL, of Virginia, for no other 
reason except because, however worthy of a Democratic nomina- 
tion for the Presidency each of them may be, none of them is known 
to have authorized a concerted movement on his behalf, we come 
to the name of Governor Josep W. Fou, of Missouri, who, un- 
doubtedly, could be trusted to fulfil one of the conditions of avail- 
ability—namely, he could carry his own State, which, otherwise, 
might be a doubtful one, since ROOSEVELT swept it four years ago. 
This cannot be said of Mr. Bryan. He differs also from Mr. Bryan 
in this particular, that instead of confining himself to promising, 
he has accomplished reforms. He can point to a record not of aspi- 
rations and intentions, but of achievements. Judge GrorcE GRAY, 
of Delaware, is another candidate who, undoubtedly, could carry his 
own State, although for many years it has gone Republican. It is 
equally beyond dispute that, next to WitLIAM J. BRYAN, GEORGE 
Gray is, perhaps, better known to the whole American people 
than any other Democratic candidate by reason of the many 
public offices which he has oceupied-—that of Attorney-General for 
Delaware, that of United States Senator from his native State, that 
of Canadian Joint High Commissioner, that of Paris Peace Commis- 
sioner, that of United States Circuit Judge, and that of. Chairman 
of the Anthracite Coal Strike Commission. By the discharge of 
his duties in these various capacities he has powerfully commended 
himself to all classes of voters; to vast bodies of wage-earners, 
as well as to the rank and file of men engaged in business enter- 
prises. 

If, now, we pass over the article devoted to JupsoN HARMON, 
which is exceedingly well done, it is only because it seems to 
be an example of love’s labor lost, seeing that what Judge Har- 
MON most desires for the moment is to be Governor of Ohio. We 
turn to the strong plea made by Mr. T. D. O’Brien for the nomi- 
nation of Governor Joun A. Jounson, of Minnesota, on the ground 
that he is the most available candidate the Denver convention could 
select. He has shown himself able to carry his own State even 
in a Presidential year, and it is probably true that, if he were 
the candidate of the Democratic party for President, he would 
not only be triumphant there, but would accomplish the same 
result in Michigan, Wisconsin, the two Dakotas, Colorado, Oregon, 




















and Washington. He has so many elements of strength that his 
advocate finds it impossible to analyze them all within the limits 
of an article in the Review, and restricts himself to asserting that 
a Democrat in the prime of life who has succeeded in everything 
he has undertaken; who, as Governor of his own State, has com- 
pelled the admiration of his opponents; and who in his private or 
public life has nothing for which to apologize, gives the very 
highest promise of success in a national contest. It is equally 
true of Mr. Henry WAtTTeRSON that for nearly forty years he has 
represented the best thought of the South. Indubitably he has 
stood by his convictions with a devotion that has known no rest, 
and with an unflinching courage which would not yield an inch to 
sectionalism or faction, where these seemed to him in the wrong, 
and he has lived to see every position for which he has fought 
valiantly vindicated by events. 

Wooprow WItson, the president of Princeton University, is 
truthfully described in the North American Review as of Virginia 
and New Jersey. By birth a Virginian, he is by adoption a Jersey- 
man. Born, bred, and schooled in the Old Dominion, he, like 
JAMES MApIsoNn, graduated from Princeton, after which he studied 
law in the University of Virginia, and began the practice of his 
profession in Georgia, where he married a native of Savannah. 
Impelled by his personal tastes and aptitudes to transfer his ener- 
gies from the forum to the field of the higher education, he became 
successively a professor of history and political economy in Bryn 
Mawr College and in Wesleyan University; then a professor of 
jurisprudence and politics at Princeton; and, finally, since August, 
1902, he has been the president of the last-named seat of learning 
and of science. It is unquestionably true, as the Review avers, that 
he is held in the highest honor by every Princeton graduate, and 
by all university men in the United States. By his published his- 
torical and political writings he has impressed a multitude of 
thoughtful citizens with the conviction that, by instinct and edu- 
cation, he is a statesman. He has given abundant, evidences of 
sagacity and prescience in public affairs worthy of Virginia’s 
noblest traditions. 1t may be affirmed of him with confidence that 
he could carry every State south of the Potomac and the Ohio, 
together with Missouri, Arkansas, Louisiana, Texas, and Oklahoma, 
as well as Delaware, Maryland, New Jersey, New York, and Con- 
necticut. Nor would it be at all surprising, especially if Governor 
JoHNSON should be named for Vice-President, if he should also 
prove victorious in Minnesota and North Dakota, if not also in 
some other Northwestern commonwealths. 





Nothing Abides 


THE most poignant sorrow of maturity is, perhaps, the insistent 
realization, usurping an intermittent perception, of the truth that 
all things pass and nothing abides. From time to time the thought 
has clouded the sunshine of life as we moved along through the 
years and noted that the environment was unstable and did not 
move in even current with us. The mise en scene of life, indeed, is 
perpetually shifting; and, alas! even the dramatis persone refuse 
to remain unchanged se that we can build a logical structure out 
of the play of life. 

“Like driftwood spars that meet and pass 
Upon the boundless ocean plain,” 

is a true picture of the swift methods of life’s intercourse. Let any 
careful householder who files away personal letters turn back a 
score of ycars and see who were his, correspondents then; and he 
is a fortunate man who has saved a spare half dozen of the same 
friends to warm his soul with a sense of kindred memories and 
associations. Every blossom in a garden that blooms and fades and 
dies gives us a momentary foretaste of life as but a progressive 
disintegration and dissolution. 

As we begin to see ourselves passing the blossoming point, fading 
a little, with powers waning, the sensé is more insistent, the 
picture more vivid and definite. We are floating gently adown 
stream, and on either side swifter currents are bearing out of sight 
the familiar and the loved, and beyond, far beyond, stretches the 
shining sea, vast, unfathomable, strange and yet alluring, in which 
all currents are indistinguishably lost, and in the end we shall all 
be there, and what will be left then of the individual life and its 
affections? 

“ Passing away! passing away!” is the burden sighed out on the 
wind’s voice; it is the theme of the ocean’s plaint as the climbing 
tide pounds the shore and recedes. Rushes and pines sing the song 
as they sway rhythmically along the lake side; and the bonniest 
little garden, blithe and gay as it is, begins at this time of year 
to shed withered petals over the beds, and it must be an industrious 
gardener who keeps out of sight all the witnesses to the mutability 
of life. 

Passing away! passing away! we surprise the thought in our 
friend’s eyes as he turns to go, in the shadow behind a child’s 
It is the echo of our gladdest experiences, the sober, home- 
ward song of the day’s closed pleasures. Passing away! we under- 
stand it by the sapping of our strength and ambitions. The red 
plain of life, with its struggles and temptations, is traversed, and 


smile. 
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we are set on the gray and misty paths that make for the sea. 
The everlasting process has been running its course, and we, but 

half awake to life, have unawares conspired with it. And now, 

muddied with the lees of time and travel, we take account of the 

little way left to go with our quieted, somewhat tired hearts. 

Life is largely a matter of distractions. By force of many activi- 
ties we turn our consciousness from the leaks of time; and that 
level of contemplation which is the “ station for the flight of soul” 
is so rarely reached that we only intermittently face the true nature 
of what is happening to us. But at least, when we do, the sense of 
the continual passing does something toward weaning us from the 
dull use and wont of life; and because each moment of beauty or 
content or satisfaction is but a melting moment, slipping into the 
past and irredeemably lost even as we look at it, we are slowly 
initiated into the high seriousness, the solemn import, of life which 
alone can sanctify character. And what a reeonciler mutability is! 
Even our sorrows have something precious about them when we 
realize that they, too, will pass, and the time will come when the 
pain we are facing will be numbed past recognition. Meantime 
many hopes and dreams, philosophies and conjectures, console us 
as we face the eternal flux. Each man makes attempt to stay him- 
self upon some point of stability, some abiding principle which 
shall stay his sense of impotence in the sweeping currents. 

When Socrates had entangled the superficial rhetorician GorGIAs 
in argument, overthrown the intrepid Potus, and finally completely 
refuted the evil and worldly CALLICLES, he thus sums up the whole 
case against rhetoric, ilattery, and worldliness. 

“And of all that has been said, nothing remains unshaken but 
the saying that to do injustice is more to be avoided than to suffer 
injustice, and that the reality and not the appearance of virtue 
is to be followed above all things, as well in public as in private 
life; and that when any one has been wrong in anything, he is to- 
be chastised, and that the next best thing to a man being just is 
that he should become just, and be chastised and punished; also 
that he should avoid all flattery of himself as well as of others; 
of the few as of the many; that rhetoric and any other art should 
be used by him, and all his actions should be done, with a view 
to justice. 

“ Follow me, then, and I will lead you where you will be happy in 
life and after death, as your own argument shows. And never mind 
if some one despises you as a fool, and insults you if he has a mind; 
let him strike you, by Zeus, and do you be of ‘good cheer, and do not 
mind the insulting blow, for you will never come to any harm 
in the practice of virtue if you are a really good and true man. 
.. - Let us, then, take this discourse as our guide, which signifies 
to us that the best way of life is to practise justice and every virtue 
in life and death. . . . And I exhort you also to take part in the 
great combat which is the combat of life, and greater than any 
other conflict.” 

It is strange to think that these words, spoken twenty-two cen- 
turies and more ago, should still have such power of stirring us, as 
we repeat them to-day side by side with the Heraclitean state- 
ment: “ Al] things move and nothing abides,” “ You will never 
come to any harm in the practice of virtue.” 

Here, then, we come to the point of stability in the universal 
flux; to the one solace in the midst of the sorrows of fleeting life. 
We may lose our friends and our posesssions; our interests may 
wane and our hopes grow dim; disappointment may take us at 
unawares around any corner, but such virtue as we have managed 
to acquire and set into activity in the world will not fail us. We 
shall not repent of it. It will not desert us in this life or the next 
one, whatever that one may prove to be; or if there be none, yet 
it shall be better for us to lay down the life and the activity of a 
good man than of a bad one, and better to leave the good man’s 
record living in the world from which we go. 

There is, then, a realm of stability in this world where all other 
things fleet away. In all ages and all climes, in the face of all 
prospects, in the continuous dissolution and transformation of life, 
there is an abiding truth to hold to—in as far as we acquire and 
practise virtue we shall not be discomfited. 

Not the least of the rewards of virtue is the quiet heart that 
notes the beauty of life as it passes; taking in here and there and 
building up into the general consciousness those exquisite moments 
of radiant color, perfect form, or vivid gesture which heighten the 
powers of enjoyment, and promise, with the broken are, the perfect 
round. Such beauty, taken in as it is by the peaceful mind almost 
at unawares, is in itself a recompense for sadness, for thwartings, 
for the fleeting shows of life. . 

Virtue alone, too, can build those altars to the affections and 
fidelities that outlast all the robberies of destiny, compensate for 
suffering, incertitude, and man’s feeble hold upon the objects of his 
desire. Virtue alone is austere and unrelenting enough to make 
uncompromising investigation into the true nature of life, and to 
find in the answers to search that riddance of self which gives us 
our first sense of ease in life; for we are endowed with individuality, 
apparently, to lay it down and to feel every man’s fate as vital 
as our own. 

And so realizing that all things pass and nothing abides we may 
yet stay ourselves on the principle enunciated once and for all by 




















































the great Greek moralist: “I am persuaded of these things, and 
I consider how, too, [ shall present my soul whole and undefiled 
before the judge in that day. Renowncing the honors at which the 
world aims, I desire only to know the truth, and to live as well as 
I can, and when the time comes, to die. And to the utmost of my 
power I exhort all other men to do the same.” 





Personal and Pertinent 


MADAME Norpica is in Boise, Idaho. She registered at the Idan 


Hotel in that city under the name of Mrs. Norton. A reporter 
from a local paper discovered her, however, and she was induced 
to grant him a short interview. Madame Norpica declares that 
she is in Boise for a quiet rest, and that she has no mining or 
other business to look after in these regions. She is accompanied 
by her man of business, a gray-haired gentleman, and her young 
colored man attendant. She attended the afternoon performance 
of a circus on May 25, escorted by the two men just mentioned. 
She seemed to be thoroughly enjoying her informal freedom, and 
smiled almost continuously. After she was settled on the wooden 
circus seat, her young colored attendant stepped in front of her 
with a camera and took her picture. Then she bought some candy 
from the man with the candy-basket, and ate it like any child 
present. She was looking very well. She wore a dark green tailor- 
made gown, a long tan coat, a hat of brilliant green and red, and 
she carried what appeared to be a jewel*case. As she was leaving 
the circus a baby smiled at her from its mother’s arms. Madame 
Norpica petted the child a moment, and appeared delighted with 
its attentions to her. When she had passed, some one told the 
mother who had been paying court to her baby. 


In recent necrology the name of JouN DELANE stands out prom- 
inently, and yet he was neither statesman nor poet, neither painter 
nor sculptor. He was for a half century editor of the London 
Times, but he was not himself a writer. Indeed, his motto was 
never to do anything himself that others could be had to do for 
him. But his personality was of a sort that radiated power. After 
an average healthy boyhood he found himself in Printing House 
Square and at the age of little over twenty-three he became editor 
of the Times. “ By Jove! I am editor of the Times!” he exclaimed 
to some one shortly thereafter. But very soon he was the Times. 
He dominated his paper by force of ability and personality rather 
than by constant presence. For he was wont to travel much, to 
dine out constantly, and to mingle with people. A smaller man 
would have stuck to his desk. Yet this giant, too, had his sorrows, 
as the rest of us. ‘“ The New Year,” he writes in his later life— 
“the New Year found me, as the last had done, alone in Printing 
House Square.” And again, some time after the death of his mother: 
*“ Nobody now cares about me or my success, or my motives, and 
‘that weariness of life I had long felt has been gaining on me ever 
since. . . . I have much to be thankful for, [but] I have be- 
come so indifferent to life weary both of work and idle- 
ness, careless about society, and with failing interests.” 





Correspondence 
PUT BRYAN UP THIS TIME ~ 


Senanu, GuaTEeMALA, May 14, 1908. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—The situation of the Democratic party just now is de- 
pressing. No matter what man they put up for President he 
cannot be expected to win. The most confident Democrat must 
know in his heart, I think, that Mr. Roosevelt’s party, for the 
moment, is the popular party. The Republican candidates may 
be rather vague persons, comparatively, but it is as. certain as 
can be that one of them is going to be the next President. Instead 
of wasting hopes, therefore. on the present contest, Democrats 
should begin at once to look on to four years from now. It is 
with an eye to that time, and not to this time, that the party 
should be deciding its policy and its choice of men. In 1912 a 
Democratic victory ought to be quite probable, with any ordinary 
good nominee, in the regular swing of politics. 

But what if the 1912 nominee should be Mr. Bryan? Everything 
should be directed to prevent that. And it seems to me, sir, that 
a tip-top way to prevent it is to put him up now. Fill up the 
number of his defeats. 

Suppose that Mr. Bryan is rejected now in favor of some more 
excellent man. One effect will be to put that excellent man out 
of politics for the future. Without saying at all who he may be, 
it is plain in the present show of candidates that he won’t be the 
sort of man who can go on as a party leader after defeat. He 
will be useless in 1912, as Mr. Parker is now. 

But that is a small thing. The worst is that Mr. Bryan at 
the same date will be very much to the fore. He will be magnified 
in the party by the bad fortune of his rivals, and become more 
authoritative and formidable than ever. He is sure always to 
have a following. No matter on what new fields of error his 
banner may at that time be waving, it will still be waving. And 
he will begin to have the additional character of a prophet whose 
warnings come true. 


You have followed your own wisdom, he will say to the party, | 


you have sought out leaders that were no leaders, and you see 
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what has come of it. These two times you have thought to 
strengthen yourselves by rejecting me, and you continue to be 
beaten. Do you wish to be beaten yet again? How long will you 
be led astray?—This argument of the situation will be irresistible 
to a great mass of electors in the party. They will be tired of 
hearing reason. They will turn again to the prophet and shout 
for him with double loudness. 

Sir, if Mr. Bryan could by any chance win through to be Presi- 
dent in 1912, or in any other year, it would be a calamity; a 
calamity for the whole country, and the party’s victory would be 
a small consolation. But there would be no danger of that victory. 
The nomination of Mr. Bryan would be a Republican victory. My 
opinion is that, whether speaking as a friend of the country 
merely or as a good Democrat, the best thing for the party to 
do now is not to oppose Mr. Bryan tooth and nail, as you, sir, 
and others are doing, but to moderate your opposition, and, in 
fact, to accept him, and put him up for President this once more, 
and let him get beaten and put aside for good. This election has 
to be lost. Let it be so lost as to help the next. 

I am, sir, R. B. 


PLURAL MARRIAGES IN UTAH 
Sat Lake City, Uran, Fune 1, 1908. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str,—In your issue of May 9, under a Utah date in March, ap- 
pears a letter over the signature of “ Traveller,” in which I find 
the following passage: 

“For that these plural marriages still continue despite the 
prohibition of them by law, there is no sort of doubt, not only in the 
State of Utah, but in other Western States where thrifty and other- 
wise law-abiding Mormons have congregated in more or less num- 
bers.” 

But there is every sort of doubt. I am aware that charges like 
the above are frequently made by professional anti-Mormons; but 
I do not find the charge sustained by any sort of evidence that 
would convince one inclined to ask for proof before believing a 
wrong had been committed. It is not enough to say the charges 
can “with difficulty be proved.” If they can be proved at all, and 
if there are plural marriages since the manifesto, with the approval 
of the churech—or in any other way—it should be established by 
some sort of evidence. Really the statement that a serious charge 
is true because it cannot be proved doesn’t look like a safe 
proposition. Things which happen can be proved. 

The Mormon leaders declare they are acting in good faith; that 
they and their people are not engaging in nor permitting new po- 
lygamy. I can find no evidence that they are untruthful in these 
statements. Until “ Traveller” can do so, he should refrain from 
charges so serious. I an, sir, 

LERoy ARMSTRONG. 





A SUBSTITUTE EVIL 
New York, ¥une 1, 1908. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str,—Specialists in nervous and mental diseases in the South 
have called attention to the increasing frequency with which the 
negroes are using cocaine, and the appalling effects of the drug on 
this race. In Louisiana and Mississippi the practice is very,com- 
mon, the drug being sold to them by unscrupulous peddlers who 
take their noxious merchandise from house to house. 

Now that a wave of temperance is sweeping over the land— 
especially over several States in the South—there is reason to 


_ wonder whether the loss of alcoholic stimulants will not increase 


the demand for noxious drugs such as opium and cocaine. 

Those who are engineering the temperance movement in the 
South would do well to be on guard to see that as one evil is driven 
to the wall another does not take its place. 

I am, sir, 
“ NEUROLOGIST.” 


IS THERE PROFIT IN DISSEMINATING INNUENDOES? 
New York, May 18, 1908. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

S1ir,—Just a word in the cause of an improved code of morals 
for the use of the novel-writer in the telling of the story he or 
she may offer the reader of fiction. 

The publisher, too, is a party to the crime of corrupting the 
youth of the generation. 

We are told that the story-writer caters to the prevailing taste, 
and that the publisher readily discerns the prospect of profit 
accruing to himself from disseminating the innuendoes and plain 
speeches of the author. If this be true the cause of public morals 
is sacrificed to a spirit of commercialism. 

The average literary review ordinarily accords unstinted praise 
to the story of morally uncertain or immorally pronounced tenor. 

The structure—morality—is frail in our day. Let us protect 
it from indiscriminate attack lest it come tumbling down about 
us. 

*Tis true we might construct a new code of morals upon the 
ruins of the old—yet that course might be hazardous. Why not 
improve that which we have before disintegration becomes a 
reality; improve it so completely as to make it measurably secure? 
Why not inaugurate the campaign of reform by weeding out the 
books that are not fit to read, substituting therefor a literature 
leading the reader to higher aspirations, elevating him above the 
lower tastes that seem now to be rapidly gaining the upper hand? 

I would not desire the lessening of the income of author or 
publisher. Strict application of the remedy suggested would in 
the end result advantageously to both. 


I am, sir, JosEePH D, HARRIS. 
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Finance 


Some Phases of the Present Situation 


By 











HE entire banking and credit situation has 
i) returned to a condition frequently described 

as “normal,” although, as a matter of fact, 
it is really abnormal in the sense that it is 
not an average situation. The pendulum has 
swung completely and is at the other side 








L 


4 from that of last fall. 
i in the banks in a most remarkable way, and 





loanable capital has become a drug on the 
- market. The merchant in good credit can 
obtain accommodation on easier terms than for some years past, 
and the banks are hard put to it to find any profitable use for their 
funds. New York exchange at Chicago has ruled around fifty 
cents per thousand dollars for several weeks, indicating an absence 
of demand for funds in the West, and a desire on the part of in- 
terior institutions to secure even the low rates of interest that 
prevail on time and on call at New York. 

This tendency of capital to move to the field of its most profit: 
able employment is a wholly natural one. It emphasizes, however, 
a feature of our banking system that has often been severely 
criticised, namely, the privilege that interior institutions enjoy of 
keeping part of their reserves on deposit in the banks of the re- 
serve cities, and the privilege that the banks of the reserve cities 
enjoy of keeping part of their reserves on deposit in the banks of 
the central reserve cities. During the panic last fall interior insti- 
tutions suffered considerable hardship because they were unable to 
recall that portion of their reserves which was on deposit at New 
York and otlier central reserve cities. Now they are sending most 
of their idle funds to the banks of the reserve and central reserve 
cities so as to secure even a low interest return on them. Conse- 
quently the cash holdings of the New York banks grow apace. In 
spite of heavy gold exports and government withdrawals in the 
past few months, the Clearing House banks of New York, on June 
6, showed reserves of 29.29 per cent. of their deposits, and the State 
banks and trust companies 33.2 per cent. Of course this is as 
extraordinary a condition as was the other extreme last fall. 
Rising prices in the stock market have been based very largely 
upon “easy money,” which, so far as it is an economic factor ma- 
king for improvement in the business situation, is entirely legiti- 
mate. A wild speculation in stocks merely because money could 
be readily borrowed would not, however, be justifiable or meet the 
support of conservative opinion. 

Abroad, the Bank of England, the Bank of France, and the 
Imperial Reichsbank of Germany, and several other government 
banks have reduced their discount rates, and their reserves stand 
at high figures. The depression in business is world-wide, and the 
demand for capital at a minimum. In May the production of gold 
from the South African mines reached the largest figures on record. 
Last year something over $400,000,000 of gold was added to the 
world’s supply of the metal. There is every indication at present 
that the output of the mines this year will at least be no smaller, 
and it may be larger. When it is considered that banking reserves 
the world over are already high, the addition of $400,000,000 of 
gold to the amount already in existence promises greatly to en- 
large thé foundation of the structure of credits. Suppose, for ex- 
ample, that $250,000,000 of the gold produced during the current 
year should ultimately go into bank reserves; it would make a 
foundation, on a basis of, say, 25 per cent. of deposits, for in- 
creased deposits or banking power of one billion dollars. The 
possibilities of such a situation in the way of borrowing power for 
governments, corporations, and individuals are evidently very 
favorable. Meantime the present declining tendency of commodity 
prices may soon be checked, because increasing production of gold 
means declining purchasing power of each gold dollar. The only 
way to measure declining purchasing power of the gold dollar is 
in rising prices of the things purchased. In these conditions will 
be found one of the greatest problems of the future; for, if the 
production of gold continues to increase as it has during the past 
ten years, the cost of living as measured in gold dollars seems 
bound to rise. 

In spite of the defects of the new currency law, it appears that 
the New York banks have determined to put themselves in a posi- 
tion to make use of the privilege of issuing currency under it should 
necessity require. Steps have been taken to organize a National 
Currency Association at New York to be ready for an emergency. 
It is very doubtful if the ordinary demands of the autumn will 





call for the issuance of the new currency; it is too heavily taxed 


to make its use profitable to the banks, unless money rates should 
go to high figures and promise to remain at such figures for some 
time. The tax is at the rate of five per cent. per annum for the 
first month, rising at the rate of one per cent. per annum for each 
month that it stays out until ten per cent. shall be reached. When 








Surplus funds pile up: 


HOWARD SCHENCK .MOTT 


to the tax shall be added the inconvenience and trouble incident 
to taking out the new circulation, it is apparent that no ordinary 
period of moderately “tight” money will be the occasion for 
issuing the new bank-notes. As a matter of fact the chief use for 
the new emergency currency will probably be found only under 
panic conditions such as those of last October and November. At 
the present time the prospect is for easier money rates next fall 
than have prevailed in a number of years. The fact, however, that 
the New York banks have put themselves in a position to weather 
a storm, should it threaten, may possibly contribute to the main- 
tenance of confidence at a time of stress. 

As in all periods of depression, this country’s imports have 
fallen off very heavily, and the revenues derived by the govern- 
ment from tariff duties have decreased correspondingly. Fortu- 
nately for the government in some respects, it entered the period 
of depression with an overflowing treasury. The last Congress 
was an exceedingly wasteful one in making appropriations, and 
government expenditures for some months past have greatly ex- 
ceeded receipts. Of course such a situation can continue without 
creating financial disturbance only so long as the government’s 
surplus revenues of previous years shall last. Should the country 
be favored with good crops this year, and prosperity return, our 
imports and the-government revenues derived from them will un- 
doubtedly increase. Otherwise, within the next year, the govern- 
ment will have to face the rather serious. problem of insufficient 
revenues to meet its expenditures. Under the circumstances the 
question of tariff revision at the next session of Congress has the 
practical aspect of providing adequate government revenues which 
it did not have in so large a measure last year. In any event, the 
incoming administration, whether it be Republican or Democratic, 
will have to grapple with the problem of reducing tariff duties 
to keep campaign promises, and at the same time of providing 
sufficient taxation in some form to meet the government’s expenses. 
Meantime the government’s monthly statements of receipts and ex- 
penditures will receive increasing attention in financial circles. 

During most of May rather cold and very raimy weather delayed 
the growth of wheat and the planting of corn and cotton; but it 
now appears, according to the government report issued on June 
8, as if the winter wheat harvest would aggregate about 440,000,- 
000 bushels. The estimated yield of spring wheat is 247,940,000 
bushels. Apparently the United States will enjoy a very good 
wheat crop this year with a prospect of selling it at fairly re- 
munerative prices. It is too early to hazard even a guess as to the 
probable yields of corn and cotton. As to both a great deal will 
depend upon weather conditions within the next few weeks. The 
condition of cotton on May 25, according to the government crop 
report issued on June 2, was 79.7 per cent., compared with 70.5 
per cent. last year, and a ten-year average of 82.3 per cent., while 
the acreage is-about the same as that of last year. Altogether, 
the crop promise of the season so far, while not meeting the most 
extravagant expectations, continues excellent. 

Toward the end of May a buying movement of some proportions 
was reported in pig-iron. This was followed within a few days 
by rather general cuts in steel prices. The latter caused con- 
siderable discussion because of the. policy of maintaining prices 
which had been followed ever since the financial disturbances of 
last fall. Apparently iron and steel prices were not reduced until 
it became evident that the industrial situation held such promise 
of improvement as to warrant the expectation that reductions in 
prices would stimulate consumption. The only other possible ex- 
planation appears to be that the policy of maintaining prices was 
found to be utterly impracticable and broke down of its own weight 
because it was in opposition to the natural laws of trade. 

The long-expected announcement of the Union Pacific bond issue 
was made early in the month. It was received very differently 
from that of the Pennsylvania loan. In the Pennsylvania case, 
the character of the bond issue itself, and of the bankers floating 
it, came as an agreeable surprise to the financial community. In 
the Union Pacific case, however, the apparent refusal of the 
Rothschilds. to lend their support to the undertaking, and an in- 
crease in the amount of the issue from $40,000,000 to $50,000,000, 
revamped criticism and suspicion of Union Pacific methods that 
started with the ten-per-cent. dividend episode in August, 1906, and 
that recently has only been dormant. Quite naturally the ques- 
tions arise: Why should Union Pacific have a floating debt of 
$25,000,000 or more? and, To what specific purposes are the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of the new bonds to be put? Perhaps the time 
will come when an enlightened public opinion will demand that the 
purposes to which the proceeds of new bond issues shall be applied 
be stated in detail at the time of issue. When that shall be 
done, the investor will have an assurance that stock speculations . 
will not be engaged in without his knowledge or implied consent, 
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NEW YORK’S NEW MUNICIPAL BUILDING 


NEW YORK’S NEW THIRTY-FOUR-STORY MUNICIPAL OFFICE BUILDING, SOON TO BE ERECTED ON THE SITE OF THE OLD “ STAATS 
ZEITUNG ”” BUILDING AT PARK ROW AND CHAMBERS STREET, WILL SERVE AS A HOME FOR THE VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS AND BUREAUS 
OF THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT, NOW SCATTERED ABOUT THE CITY, THE EXTREME HEIGHT OF THE STRUCTURE WILL BE 509 FEET 
DRAWN BY VERNON HOWE BAILEY 
(See Page 31) 
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This Land of Opportunity 
THE STORY OF A MAN WHO STAYED ‘‘ON HIS JOB” 


By JOHN KIMBERLY MUMFORD 
































LITTLE while ago a boy of some six- 
teen years, son of a reputable physi- 
cian in Brooklyn, burdened by some 
delusion or distorted notion about his 

own affairs, or about a girl—anyway, with a 
twisted perspective, and lacking a level head 
—leaped from the Brooklyn Bridge span and 
put an end to himself. He had been given 
all the advantages of schooling, had a com- 
fortable home, and every chance in the 
world to make a successful man of himself. 


























Pacific, he told this story, which in a way 
condenses W. C. Brown’s railroad history, 
and reveals the underlying reason of- his 
success. 

Before going over to the Union Pacific Mr. 
Potter was for many years head of the Bur- 
lington system, in which Mr. Brown was 
working his way to the top. 

“Pll bet,” said Mr. Potter, one day in 
Chicago, “ Brown doesn’t know what first at- 
tracted my attention to him, and gave him 

















Among the papers which were taken from 
his pockets after his lifeless body was car- 
ried to shore was a letter, addressed by the 
manager of the Western Union Telegraph 
Company in Brooklyn, M.'J. Hayden, to W. 
H. Sombier, manager of the Sixth Street 
office, recommending the boy to Mr. Sombier, 
and asking that he be allowed to practise telegraphy on the office 
instruments, and assisted in every way possible, 

lt Was a chance thrown away. 

No matter how rich this country may be in opportunity; no 
matter how free the field; no matter how great the need for men— 
and particularly for the man; no matter how big the reward that 
waits upon work and ability,—the decisive factor in every case 
abides in the man himself, in his grit and resolution, in his readi- 
ness to seize the chance, hang to it, and_turn it to profit. 

Now see how contrasts obtrude themselves. 

A day or two after reading the newspaper accounts of this boy’s 
finish, { sat in the executive offices of the New York Central Rail- 
road, upstairs in the Grand Central, talking with a quiet, 


. W. C. Brown 
SENIOR VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE 
NEW YORK CENTRAL RAILROAD 


straightforward, firm mouthed, and smooth shaven man, whose gray , 


hair seemed somehow out of place with his still youthful face and 
keen, penetrating blue-gray eyes. 

He was W. C. Brown, senior vice-president of the New York 
Central, the Lake Shore, and other roads comprising the Vanderbilt 
lines. Now, vice-president of the Vanderbilt system is a good 
deal of.a job. To the average citizen it is suggestive of money, 
dignity, and influence, private cars, and a comfortable time 
generally; but to the man who holds it it means work, big work. 

Wherever the groaning of the railroad construction gang’s 
steam shovel breaks the silence of the wilderness, wherever car 
wheels turn, wherever boards of railroad directors meet to adjust 
the affairs of great railroad systems throughout the United States, 
there-W. C. Brown is known as a man who made himself, who 
took the hard end of the game, and won out. 

When T. J. Potter, now dead, was vice-president of the Union 


his real start to preferment in the Burling- 
ton company. It was a very little thing in 
a way. Along in the winter of 1877-78 we 
had a succession of fierce snowstorms, block- 
ades, and all sorts of trouble. One Sunday 
night there was a particularly heavy storm, 
and as the wind whistled about the house 
andthe snow beat against the windows it wakened me, and | slept 
very little from that time until it was time to get up in the morn- 
ing, thinking of the probable conditicn of things on the road. 1 went 
to the office unusually early, and just as I reached the office door 
1 saw Jerry Hosford, then our superintendent of stock yards, 
wading through the snow, coming up from the direction of the 
river. He had evidently come across the ice from the stock yards 
at East Burlington. 

“TI noticed a young fellow trudging along in the snow beside 
Hosford, who bade him ‘ good morning’ just before he reached the 
office door, and started up the street. 

“ After inquiring of Hosford-in regard to conditions during the 
night, and being informed that three or four hundred car-loads of 
stock were comfortably housed in the pens and sheds at East 
Burlington, 1 said to him, * Who was that young fellow who came 
over with you?’ : é 

“*His name is Brown,’ said Hosford. ‘ He’s one of the train 
despatchers. His trick is from four o’clock in the afternoon until 
midnight; but when he was relieved last night the storm was at 
its worst, and it seemed doubtful if we were going to be able to 
get the stock through and unloaded at the yards; so instead of 
going home and going to bed when his regular work ended, he 
volunteered to help me about my work, and I don’t know how I'd 
have got along without him.’ 

“IT made a note of Brown, right then and there,” said Mr. 
Potter, “for that, I thought, was the kind of man it was to the 
company’s interest to push along. But he didn’t want pushing. All 
Brown ever wanted was a chance. He furnished the motive power 
himself.” . 














When W. C. Brown worked with Jerry Hosford to save the Cattle for the Burlington 
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It was with this anecdote in memory that I visited the Central 
offices, and was ushered in for an hour’s conversation with the man 
of whom it was told. 

We talked about railroads, and men of business conditions, and 
the early history of the country,’and farming and taxes, and 
other things. 

“Mr. Brown,” I said, “ would you mind telling me where and 
when you began railroading, and in what capacity?” 

At first he didn’t want to talk about himself. It is a.note- 
worthy and interesting truth that, first and last, these men who 
have fought circumstances and triumphed over them, who have 
come through by the hardest to positions of big trust and ‘re- 
sponsibility, are men of very 
few words, and modest re- 
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responsibilities and large bodies of men to handle, I have come to 
realize, much more than I did then, that it is that kind of spirit 
and that kind of service that make men of value to their 
employers.” 

Reverting to his effort to learn telegraphy he continued: 

“T stuck at it until I became fairly competent, and at last got 
a job as a regular operator on the Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. 
Paul. That was thirty-seven years ago—thirty-seven years ago.” 

As he said it, thirty-seven years ago seemed a parlous long time. 
Just how tong, and how packed with work and with application 
to the duty nearest to hand it would be difficult to measure, 
unless one could hear from such a man’s own lips the intimate, 

story of his toils and trials and* 
disappointments and _persist- 





garding themselves and_ their 


ence, and these are the things 





achievements, almost to the 
point of bashfulness. 

“TI want,” said I, “to find 
out whether the workingman of 
to-day. under the régime of 
great corporations, has as good 
a chance of success as the men 
of, say, the two _ preceding 
generations had; whether it is 
true that the trust and the big 
railroad corporations ‘rob the 
poor boy of his opportunity.’ ” 

“Rob him of it!” he ex- 
claimed. “‘ The opportunity to- 
day, for every boy and every 
man in the ranks, is twenty 
times—yes, more than twenty 
times—what it was; and any 
man who worked his way.and 
is anywhere near the top now 
will tell you the same thing, 
because he knows—knows what 
he had to do and what is being 
done for boys at the present 
time. To prove this is the 
simplest kind of a task.. It’s 
easy enough to see that the 
enormous expansion of railroads 
and of manufactures, the de- 
velopment of new mechanisms— 
in short, the almost immeasur- 
able growth of the work to be 
done—make a demand for more 
men and. for the best men. 
Absolutely the only limit to 
what a man may accomplish to- 
day along these lines is the 
limit fixed by his ability and his 
willingness.” 

“But where did you start 
yourself?” It was the live 
proof that I was after. 

“ Why,” he replied, “I start- 
ed working on the section 
out West, and wooding engines 
—just an every-day section 
hand, and glad of the job. I 
was sixteen years old then.” 

“And what was the next 


and St. Paul. 


and St. Joseph. 


Nashville. 


and Cincinnati. 


kif Road. 


step?” Samuel M. Felton, now: president of the Mexican Cen- 
tral, was a rodman on the Chester Creek Railroad, in 


“The next step was learning 


THIRTY-SEVEN YEARS AGO 


Frederick D. Underwood, now president of the Erie Rail- 
road, was a freight brakeman on the Chicago, Milwaukee, 


Marvin Hughitt, now president of the Chicago and North- 
western, was a train despatcher on the Iflinois Central. 

J. T. Harahan, now president of the Iffinois Central; was 
foreman of a construction gang on the Louisville and 


W. A. Garrett, now president of the Seaboard Air Line, was 
a messenger boy in the old Union Station at St. Louis. 

Theodore P. Shonts, who, in addition to being president to Aug. 1890, superintendent, 
of the Alton and Clover Leaf Lines, was chairman of the 
Panama Canal Commission, and is now president of the 
Interborough, was waterboy of a construction train on the 
little Albia and Centerville Railroad out in Iowa. 

Oscar G. Murray, now president of the Baltimore and 
Ohio, was a ticket agent on the Galveston, Houston, and 1896, also general manager, 
Henderson Railroad in Texas. 

T. M. Emerson, now president of the Atlantic Coast 
Line, was a freight clerk on the Fort Wayne, Muncie, 


George W. Stevens, now* president of the Chesapeake 
and Ohio, was an office messenger for the B. and O. 

Lucius Tuttle, now president of the Boston and Maine, 
was a ticket clerk on the Hartford, Providence, and Fish- 


that such men remember for the 
sears they have left, but never 
talk about. 

But for lack of the personal 
narrative, and for the sake’ of 
demonstration, I have recourse 
again to the Biographical Di- 


W. H. Truesdale, now president of the Delaware, Lacka- rectory of Railway Officials, 
wanna, and Western, was a freight-house clerk on the Rock- 
ford, Rock Island, and St. Louis. 

W. H. Newman, now president of the New York Central 
System, was a freight clerk on the Texas Pacific. 

Albert J. Earling, now president of the Chicago, Milwaukee, 
and St. Paul, was a hard-working telegraph operator on the St. Paul. 
old Milwaukee and St. Paul, up in Wisconsin. 

W. C. Brown, now senior vice-president of the New York 
Central System, was a section hand and loaded wood on 
the Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul. 

George B. Harris, now president of the Chicago, Burling- 
ton, and Quincy, was a paymaster’s clerk on the Hannibal 


and [ read this record of con- 
secutive service after 1870, the 
year when W. C. Brown rose 
from section hand to the rank 
and pay of telegraph operator 
on the Chicago, Milwaukee, and 


“March 1870 to June 1872, 
telegraph operator on the same 
road; June 1872 to March 1875, 
train dispatcher Illinois Cen- 
tral Rd.; March 1875 to June 
1876, train dispatcher Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific Ry.; 
June 1876 to Jan. 1880, train 
dispatcher Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy Rd.; Jan. 1880 to 
Jan. 1881, chief train dis- 
patcher, same road; Jan. 1881 
to July 1884, train master; 
July 1884 to Jan. 1887, assist- 
ant superintendent; Jan. 1887 


same road; Aug. 1890 to Jan. 
1896, general manager of the 
Hannibal &-. St. Joseph and 
Kansas City, St. Joseph & 
Council Bluffs Rds. (Burling- 
ton System) ; May 1891 to Jan. 


Chicago, Burlington & Kansas 
City Ry and St. Louis, Keokuk 
and Northwestern Rd; Jan. 
1896 to July 1901, general 
manager Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Rd; July 1901 to Feb. 
1902, Vice- ‘president and Gen- 
eral "Manager of Lake Shore & 
Michigan Southern Ry; Feb. 
1905 to date, also Vice-presi- 
dent of the Michigan Central 
and Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis Ry. West 


telegraphy. I had a chance Pennsylvania 

now and then to help the * : ; Shore Rd., New York & Ottawa 
station agent in my spare time, J. A. Edson, now president of the Kansas City and and Ottawa and New York 
and we got pretty friendly, and Southern, was a telegraph operator on the Lake Shore. Rys., Rutland Rd. and Indiana, 


finally he let me come into the 
office nights after coming from 
the section and practise, after 
| had learned the code and 
something about the key.” 
Here, then, was a different 
kind of boy—a boy who was 
earning his living already, and 
was bound to fit himself to earn 
a better one. A bare chance 
at a telegraph instrument was 


Milton H. Smith, now president of the Louisville and 
Nashville, was an operator on the Mississippi Central. 

L. E. Johnson, now president of the Norfolk and West- 
ern, was a fireman on the C. B. and Q. 

Frederick A. Delano, now president of the Wabash, 
was a journeyman machinist on the C. B. and Q. 

The sum total of the annual salaries of these nineteen 
men, not to mention their incomes from invested savings, tions; that the man has been 
is more than three quarters of a million of dollars, “on his 


Illinois & Iowa Rds.” 


If you have read this record 
through carefully, as you 
should, you will have noticed 
that there is no hiatus, no 
empty space of idle years, or of 
years spent in alien occupa- 


job” continuously 
from sixteen years of age till 














his passport to fortune. 





now, and next July he will 





“Mr. Brown,” I :said, * 1 
heard a story about you once, 
which fits in pretty well right here, and I’d like to know if you 
remember it.” 

He smiled broadly at the recital of Mr. Potter’s story. 

“Yes,” he said, “that happened, all right. I shall never for- 
get that night, and the time we had with that bunch of cattle.” 

“But Mr. Potter said that was where you started to be 
general manager of the Burlington.” 

“Well,” he replied, “if Mr. Potter said so, it was so, because 
he was certainly in a position to know. But I certainly hadn’t any 
designs on the general management of the system that night, 
when I went up and offered to give Hosford a hand with the steers. 
I knew the work had to be done, and it was more than he could 
handle alone. I just volunteered, and did all I could in the 
emergency, as part of the day’s work. It didn’t occur to me then 
as anything particularly worth mentioning or deserving of special 
recognition, but since then, in positions where I have had large 


be fifty-five. You will have 
noticed, moreover—and it is 
true of all these men—that at a certain point his jobs 
began to overlap, and he had more than one great interest 
in charge. That was the time when the consolidation of railroads 
commenced, and small roads began to be merged into the greater 
“systems,” the process which the agitators would have us believe 
abolishes opportunity and does away with the demand ‘for men. 
That is the mistake some people make. It is that very proceeding, 
so often repeated in the United States during the past ten years, 
that has made the big opportunity, the chance for which the right 
man has been in preparation through long years of incessant 
application. It is in that crisis that the best man wins. 

In view of all this, in view of the “get rich quick” mania 
which possesses the young men of to-day, Mr. Brown’s reply to 
the next inquiry was instructive. 

I asked him what he considered the most important factor in 
his advancement. 
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Theodore P. Shonts 
PRESIDENT OF THE INTER- 
BOROUGIL 


Frederick D.’ Underwood Lucius Tuttle Marvin Hughitt 
PRESIDENT OF THE ERIE PRESIDENT OF THE BOSTON PRESIDENT OF THE CHICAGO 
RAILROAD AND MAINE AND NORTIIWESTERN 


Copyright, 1908, by Pach Bros. , 
E. B. Thomas ; W. H. Truesdale W. A. Garrett 
PRESIDENT OF THE LEHIGH PRESIDENT OF THE DELA- PRESIDENT OF THE SEA- 
VALLEY WARE, LACKAWANNA, AND BOARD AIR LINE 
WESTERN 


J. T. Harahan F. A. Delano 
PRESIDENT OF THE ILLINOIS PRESIDENT OF THE WABASH 
CENTRAL RAILROAD 
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The Man who doesn’t get to be an Official of the Company 


“ Just sticking at it,” he said, ‘“‘and making a business of my 
business, filling every job I got as well as 1 knew how. I think 
that under present conditions, and perhaps under any conditions, 
it is more or less of a mistake to preach to young men that they 
should fix for themselves a specific goal, and strive toward it, 
keep it eternally in sight, and never let anything distract their 
attention from it.. If a fellow sets out with that idea he is apt to 
become an office politician, and he wastes more time figuring how he 
is going to get the step over somebody else than he expends in at- 
tending to the business in hard. 

“The thing is to bend every energy in him to doing to-day, as 
well as it can be done, what he has to do. The man who does that 
needn’t worry about promotion. He doesn’t have to look or scheme 
for promotion, Promotion will look for him. There is too much 
to be done for any man to be overlooked who is able to turn to 
and do it, and who is willing to do its Willingness is a big item. 
It is positively essential that a man be on good terms with his job, 
even if it isn’t all he’d like it to be, and that he should make every 
day’s work the very best day’s work he can do. The switchman 
who is forever thinking how much better yardmaster he would 
make than the man who has the job over him is hurting his chance 
of ever being a yardmaster, if he only knew it, because he is 
diminishing his effi- , 
ciency, and it’s effi- 


Figuring how he can Step Ahead of Somebody Else 


than there were superintendents then. Now if you take a cor- 
responding increase in all the other grades you will get some 
idea of the magnitude of the business and the chance it offers. Do 
you realize that out of the 80,000,000 population that the United 
States are credited with, more than one-fortieth part to-day is 
composed of men employed by railroads? And that the wages are 
double, to each man, what were paid thirty years ago for the same 
hours of work? That means something. 

“‘ Another factor that makes for rapid promotion for young men 
nowadays is that the conditions wear men out quicker. The ten- 
sion is gréater, necessarily, as the mechanism grows bigger and 
more complicated. Men used to stay in a job until they were 
simply played out, and in some cases actually died of old age 
while ‘still in the service. They can’t do that now. Men have to 
make way for younger men at a very much earlier age.” 

“ But,” I-asked, “is it the workingman in this country who 
gets to the top in these big industrial concerns and big railroad 
systems? Or is it the other man?” 

“You don’t have to go far to get that question answered,” he 
replied. “‘ Any man who knows railroads and the operators of 
railroads will tell you that ninety-nine per cent. of the men who 
are in charge in the highest branches of railroad operation to- 

day are men _ who 
have come up from 





ciency that counts. 
‘““A man does bet- 
ter simply to apply 
himself to every day’s 
duty as it comes 
along. In that way 
he misses nothing, he 
masters his position, 
and fits himself for 
a bigger one quicker 
than he could by any 
other ‘means; and as 
for advancement, it 
will come looking for 
him, because, as I 
said before, there is 
a vast demand for 
competent men in the 
high positions. ~ 
“Just look over 
the field; the fact is 
that there is more 
money than ever, and 
the opportunities are 
greater than ever. 
Why, as railroading 
is done nowadays, 
there are more super- 
intendents than there 
were conductors when 








the ranks, and not by 
any short cuts either, 
but straight along the 
hard road, from one 
position to. the next 
above it, and often- 
times have stuck in 
a single job until 
they thought they 
had reached the limit 
of their possibilities. 
“Schools are being 
started in order to fit 
boys to be better work- 
men, to put them in 
the way of quicker be- 
coming foremen and 
superintendents. And 
this is for the boy in 
the shops, for the son 
of the workingman. 
What must the need 
be, do you_ think, 
when a_ corporation 
pays boys’ regular 
wages for going to 
school, and accepting 
a technical training 
provided at the com- 
pany’s expense? 








I started, and more 
general managers now 


“Need more be 


A Chance at a Telegraph Instrument was his First Passport to Fortune said?” 


































ISS Helen Farns- 
M worth Mears, whose 
remarkable portrait 
medallion of Edward Mac- 
Dowell has been exhibited at 
the Pennsylvania Academy 
in Philadelphia this year, 
and at the Fine Arts in New 
York, was for many years 
the favorite and most prom- 
ising pupil of Augustus St.- 
Gaudens. Her career as a 
sculptor is a notable one. 
She began while yet a child 
in her home in Wisconsin by 
making figures out of the 
clay in the back yard and 
baking them in her mother’s oven. When she was seven years old 
she made a bust of Apollo which took the prize at the County 
Fair and won her in the county’s weekly paper her first newspaper 
notice. When she was fourteen, and still having 
had no lessons except such drawing as is 











Helen Farnsworth Mears 


A Notable Woman. Sculptor 


By LOUISE COLLIER WILLCOX 


upright plane of the piece is divided by plain Dorie pillars into 
three panels. The first panel contains the standing figure of a 
woman -bearing a cup and leaning against the vigorous roots of a 
great grape-vine; in her face is the sleep of nescience, the profound 
slumber which precedes the wakening of consciousness. Beneath 
the panel are the words: “ Lo, Alpha dreams, bearing her cup, And 
the vine waxeth strong through long time.” The central panel, 
from which the water flows, represents a rugged mountainside. 
The vine has passed through from the first panel, and here bears 
luxuriant fruit and leafage. A slight, cowering girl’s form, faintly 
reminding one, by its slim childish structure, of Watt’s figure of 
Life in “ Love and Life,” bends forward, setting her-lips to the rim 
of a cup which she is taking from a kneeling youth. The two forms 
of juvenescence are wonderfully symbolized. The youth, avout 
whose head and shoulders the vine drops heavy clusters of grapes, 
expresses in every line of his vigorous young body the courage 
and the exuberance of young, animal existence. The very coursing 
of the blood through the veins, the rippling of muscles, the 
awakened spirit of fight and struggle, all show in the marble. He 
holds up the cup with the look of mastery and confidence, while the 





taught in the public schools, she won the prize 
at the Chicago Exposition for the best sym- 
bolical figure of the State of Wisconsin. When 
the time came to work on her statue on the 
grounds, she went to Chicago with her sister, 
just two years older than herself, and there set 
to work on her figure. In making the outer 
eovering to the figure, Miss Mears, in her inex- 
perience and ignorance, made it much too thick. 
She then went home for the Christmas holidays, 
and when she returned her own statue was the 
only one of those set up that had withstood the 
exceptionally severe winter. 

With the money which she got for her 
“Genius of Wisconsin,’ Miss Mears went to 
Paris and studied at the Julien Studio for several 
years. While there Mr. St.-Gaudens, noting her 
exceptional abilities, began teaching her pri- 
vately, and she afterwards travelled quite ex- 
tensively with the St.-Gaudens family. Of her 
later work Mr. St.-Gaudens once said: “It has 
a man’s strength, but the spiritual grace which 
only a woman’s hand could lend it.” On re- 
turning to America, Miss Mears declined repeated 
offers trom Mr. St.-Gaudens to work in _ his 
studio with and for him, feeling that it was best 
to strike out for. herself, to find her own bent 
and follow it. Since then her chief works have 
been the life-size statue of Frances EK. Willard, 
which now stands in the Capitol in Washington, 
and * The Fountain of Life,’ which was awarded 














the medal at the St. Louis Exposition. ‘‘ The 
Fountain of Life” is at once the most ambitious 
and most significant of Miss Mears’s work. The 

















“ The Fountain of Life,’? Medal Winner at the St. Louis Exposition 


Copyright, 1907. by Helen F. Mears 


Miss Mears’s Medallion of Edward MacDowell 


little, wavering girl’s figure, fearful of the impending awakening 
of fuller consciousness, trembles and hesitates for one last look of 
tenderness ere she surrenders and drinks of the cup of life. It 
bears the motto: “ Till out of slumber and the strength of sleep 
Life quickens and the hopeful cup of consciousness drains deep.” 
The third panel gives the final stage in the human drama, the point 
of detachment. The vine has reached its end. One cluster of 
grapes and two leaves reach over into the third panel, where a 
nimbus of rays from above strikes about the head of the youth, 
winged now, and holding up to his Maker again the cup of con- 
sciousness. “ And Lo! Omega, angel of the after life, Lifts the cup, 
an offering. to the Maker.” 

There is profound significance in the young sculptor’s conception 
of the prenatal sleep as feminine, the passive, creative power, but 
of detachment, the final surrender after conflict, as masculine. 

Two other works of Miss Mears that should be mentioned are 


, the MacDowell medallion, and the beautiful medallion bearing the 


title ‘* Elizabeth Mears, A Mother.” 

Upon the MacDowell medallion are the words which the composer 
has inscribed at the beginning of his ‘* Norse” Sonata: 

* Night had fallen on a day of deeds;” 

and a bar of music from the Sonata Tragica, which in one of 
those fleeting moments when consciousness of his surroundings 
visited the dying composer, he himself designated as the lines 
he wished put on the medallion. In the hands ot the sitting figure, 
which are wonderfully modelled, the artist has conveyed the 
delicacy of the composer’s sense of touch, the infinite sensitiveness 
of the finger tips. Pathetic, tragic, beautiful, and yet quite 
simple, the figure sits there in the cushioned chair, his one-time 
power over an artistic medium still lending strength and dignity 
to the stricken figure. : 













































































A State’s Antidote for Crime 


THE WORKINGS OF THE PROBATION SYSTEM IN MASSACHUSETTS 


By REV. FRANK B. SLEEPER 


HE time has gone by when so much punish- 
ment, administered for so much crime, 
can be. called justice. The moral ledger 
of life will not balance in this debit and 
credit way. And genuine reformation is 
of infinitely greater worth than punish- 
ment. It is the general realization of this 
that has brought about the probation sys- 
tem for offenders. 

The true humanitarian doctrine makes 

two positive demands. Firstly, the largest 

and protection for society. ‘Sccondly, helping 
if he so desires, to attain to 
He is 





lasting good 
the offender against the law, 
an honest life. ‘He is a man for a’ that, and a’ that.” 
grandly worth the saving. 

Judge Daniel W. Bond, of the Massachusetts Superior Court, 
is generally regarded as the father of the probation system in his 
State. During the years 1877 to 1889, when he was acting as 
district attorney for the Franklin and Hampshire districts, he 
began practical probation work. If there appeared‘to be reasonable 
hope that the accused would reform without punishment, he was 
allowed his liberty under : 
the surety of a_ reliable 
friend, with the understand- 


The probation officer adapts his methods to the character of his 
charges, striving always to play upon their better nature and 
bring out the good. Here is a curious example: 

In Middlesex County a man named Potter had been arrested, and 
was allowed probation, in order that he might have a chance to 
reform. The probation officer said to him: “I see two men sitting 
in your:chair. The first one is wickedly ruining his life, swear- 
ing, drinking, carousing. The other is shaping his future as the 
potter shapes the clay; his fingers have the touch of beauty and 
the divine as they are fashioning the precious vase. Which will 
you be?” The skilful use of the word “ potter ” was sufficient. The 
probationer saw the point. It was his choice between crime and 
integrity. He said: “I will be a true man.” The probation 
system works along this line. 

The Rev. Robert Walker, rector in East Cambridge, and pro- 
bation officer, is a genuine enthusiast in this work, believing 
that to exalt a man guilty of crime to a life of integrity is the 
grandest moral accomplishment possible. 

I was in his home office one evening as a boy was announced. I 
started to go. He said: “Do not go. Wait.” The boy, a fine- 
looking fellow, strong of body and of clean face, had been guilty of 

larceny, and was under pro- 
bation. His sentence, as 
the Rev. Mr. Walker recom- 





ing that if his future con- 
duct continued good his 
case should not be brought 
up in court again. In a 
majority of instances Judge 
Bond met with success. 

For fully thirty years 
Judge Bond has given close 
study to this system, and it 
has come into general use in 
Massachusetts. 

The probation officer 
keeps all those in his charge 
under constant watch and 
care as no court judge or 
sheriff or ordinary officer 
can do. This is his special 
work. He _ follows them 
into their homes, the shops 
in which they work; he 
knows their actions and 
associates. He almost reads 








mended to the judge, was 
that he pay one dollar a 
week for a year until the 
debt was discharged. He 
had come to bring his dol- 
lar. I never witnessed more 
honest or kinder treatment 
than the boy received that 
night. Not one word of 
sentimental gush. Not a 
hint to lessen the evil of his 
crime. But Mr. Walker, 
putting his arm around 
him, said: “ You are doing 
well. Keep on. I believe 
you will be an honest man.” 

What did good Christian 
judgment demand in the 
case of that boy? Confine 
him in prison? Yes, and by 
so doing put the devil’s own 
seal upon him forever. You 











their thoughts. They can- 
not escape his faithful, kind, 
loving vigilance. He urges: 
* Do what is right. Be hon- 
est, upright men.” 

The probation officer is 

required to keep on_ his 
books a full record of each 
case. But no one save a 
judge of the Superior Court may ever read this record. No pry- 
ing public can ever know. No detectives can ever dig up this 
information. It can never be used as evidence in court or pub- 
lished on the witness stand. It is buried in the oblivion of utter 
forgetfulness. This is worth everything to the man seeking to 
do right, that.his dark past can never rise up against him. 
« There is also large kindness. A man in sore need is not turned 
out starving, helpless, hopeless, and in rags. If the probationer is 
hungry he is fed. If his clothing is very old or ragged he may have 
a new suit. If he wants work it is secured for him, if possible. 
If the unfortunate man needs a ticket to take him to his home 
that ticket is bought. The probation officer keeps a financial ac- 
count with the court and is reimbursed for such expenses. It is 
wonderful what large hope there is under this system for the man 
who is determined to do well. 

The financial saving to the State by the probation system is 
very great. Reformation is cheaper than imprisonment; even if 
we reckon in cents and dollars, it pays to support the system. 
Figures compiled by Mr. Ramsay show that the probation system, 
in one year, has saved the State the cost of supporting 196 
offenders, amounting to $13,965. And he adds: “The young men 
restored to the community are made law-abiding citizens.” 

Objections other than financial: have been made. It has been 
charged that the system encourages wrong-doing; that it weakens 
the protection which society must have. But the very opposite of 
this has been proven. It puts a premium on righteousness, and a 
curse and judgment on evil such as have never been known before. 
Moreover, it is never abused more than. once by the offender. If 
he fails to show evidence of reformation he is promptly arrested, 
taken into court, and surrendered for punishment. And justice 
is summary, for there is no possible appeal against the decision 
of the probation officer. This system is full of kindness for those 
who wish to build a true life on it. But it is iron justice for those 
who abuse it! 


Rev. Robert Walker 


TWO OF MASSACHUSETTS’S PROBATION OFFICERS WHO ARE DOING is 
EFFECTIVE WORK IN TIIE CAUSE OF ENLIGHTENED JUSTICE 


. could not possibly bring 
worse ruin to a young life 
than this. 
The Rev. Mr. Walker 
most thorough in his 
work. A man had been ar- 
rested for drunkenness, and 
was his ward on probation. 
Word came that he had been 
The following conversation 


James P. Ramsay 


drinking again, and he was sent for. 
took place: 

Probationer: “I shall never forget the hour I was put on pro- 
bation. I have not drunk a drop since.” 

Mr. Walker: “ Not one? You would not lie to me?” 

Probationer: “ Lie to you? No, never.” 

This question” was repeated two or three times, with the same 
answer. Then Mr. Walker said, “ Pull your collar up around your 
neck.” The windows were thrown open. The cold winter blast 
swept through the room as they sat for five minutes in perfect 
silence. After the windows had been closed Mr. Walker said, 
“ Now the air is pure. It was foul with all the lies you had been 
telling me. When did you drink last?” The man, with sobs and 
tears, answered, “Last night.” It was a strong, effective lesson 
and not soon forgotten. 

James P. Ramsay, probation officer in Middlesex Superior Court, 
co-operates with Mr. Walker in much of this probation work. 
They have expended much labor in arranging the books of record 
for probation officers; in sending pamphlets out to the public con- 
taining a summary of the probation system and laws. Mr. Ramsay 
has visited Scotland, his native country, giving addresses there, 
arousing great enthusiasm, and some of his plans for probation 
work have been adopted by the governing council of the city of 
Glasgow. 

A man in Fall River had left his wife and six small children, 
the oldest thirteen years of age, to live with another woman. His 
fainily became a charge on the city. The man and the woman were 
arrested on a statutory charge. The man seemed penitent and 
wished to return to his family. His wife was ready to forgive 
him if he would return and provide for them. When the case was 
called in court, probation was ordered, and the man returned to his 
home. Six months later Mr. Ramsay visited his residence in Fall 
River and learned that he had worked every day: since his return, 
and given his wages, $9 per week, regularly to his wife. She was 
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very grateful for what had been done. Here is a case in which the 
probation system did entirely reform. It reunited that family, 
rendered the wife glad and hopeful, supported those children with- 
out disgrace, and saved the man from the hard grinding out of, 
his sentence behind prison walls. Now take this case: A man 
was in’ jail awaiting trial for breaking and entering. He said 
that he was tempted to steal because of his longing for liquor; 
he was allowed probation and went away. After he had gone a 
young woman appeared with a three-weeks-old babe in her arms, 
and claimed to be his wife. It was discovered that she was a 
girl whom he had deceived and abandoned. He was soon located 
in a city one hundred miles distant, was brought back and landed 
in the jail at East Cambridge. He was sentenced to hard labor 
for one year. 

Probation is no easy-going system. It means just what it says. 
It is kindness to those who are reformed by it. It is an iron 
system of inexorable justice to those who are reckless in their 
obstinate criminality. 

Probation saves the lawbreaker whose crime was due to ignorance 
or folly. For example, six young men set fire to an old barn, 
thinking that it would make a fine illumination on _ the 
eve of our national holiday. They did not know that valuable 
agricultural machinery was stored in the barn. They were in- 
dicted for arson. Judge DeCourcey placed them on probation on 
condition that $1000—the appraised value of the barn and its 
contents—be paid by them, as well as $5 each for court expenses. 
Five paid their share in a short while. The sixth youth was given 
his own time because of ill health and of his being one of the 
main supports of his home; his father having died some years 
previously. Thus not only was the farmer saved the expense 
of his new machinery, but the State also profited, because the 
young men were not imprisoned. And, greatest of all, was the moral 
influence exercised by their obligation to repair their wrong. 


Judge Bond, whose whole interest is wrapped up in the perma- 
nent success of his system, has put the question, How great, deep, 
and lasting is the moral good that the probation system accom- 
plishes? The public at large has the right to put such a question. 
The answer varies as it comes from different sources. The 
Reverend Mr. Walker is very careful and conscientious in the 
estimate that he gives. He says: “ Out of one hundred that I take 
under probation twenty-five thoroughly reform and will stand inde- 
pendent, and twenty-five more are doing well, but need the proba- 
tion officer as a friend. The other fifty are in the doubtful list. 
Yet, considering the class of men we are dealing with, even these 
figures indicate a great victory.” 

Mr. Ramsay makes the following estimate: “From June 1, 
1901, to June 1, 1907, I had placed in my care 267 persons who 
had pleaded guilty to breaking and entering and larceny. Of this 
number 157 are marked good, 39 fair, and 71 were surrendered for 
punishment.” 

The work of the probation officer is far from easy. If there 
are roses, there are also stinging thorns. Except he have the pro- 
foundest love for men, abounding patience, and great perseverance, 
he had better not attempt this mission. His soul will -be tested 
to the utmost. At times there will be successes, at times the sad- 
dest and the most provoking failures. Many cases that promised 
the worst turn out the best, and many cases that were very hopeful 
go to the bad. 

The great importance of the probation system is in its moral 
work. Drunkards have hecome sober. Defaulters have repented, 
and sought to pay back the money which they had wrongly taken. 
Those guilty of a statutory crime’ have learned to live cleanly; 
husband and wife have been reunited. Jesus declared that the 
salvation of a single soul is worth more than the uprightness of 
ninety-nine just men. If this be so, probation labor is infinite 
in its wealth divine. 





The New Science of Progeny 


By FRANK HOPPER 


EIURING the past few months a new law has come 
to light, a discovery greater than any made along 
the same lines since Wallace, Darwin, and Weis- 
mann revolutionized biology. It has reduced to 
an exact science what was believed to be blind 
chance; and incidentally it will place on a sure 
basis the hitherto problematical business of stock- 
breeding. 

When Gregor Johann Mendel, Abbot of Briinn, died in the year 
1884, his friends mourned him as a good monk, who had dabbled 
in science and published a few amateurish papers, chiefly upon 
pease and hawkweeds. Nobody dreamed that twenty-four years later 

‘Mendelism ” would be the key that would unlock the unopened 
doors behind which lay concealed the hidden mysteries of heredity. 
It was not until the year 1900 that Mendel’s papers were perused 
by de Vries and other botanists; and it was seven years more 
before his startling discoveries had been applied to all organisms 
and found equally correct in every application. 

Mendel’s experiments began in the cross-breeding of numerous 
varieties of pease that grew in the monastery garden. Among 
other things, he crossed “tall pease with dwarf pease, sowed the 
seeds that resulted, and found that all the progeny were tall. But 
Mendel did not stop here. He allowed this tall progeny to self- 
fertilize, and, to his surprise, found that the next generation con- 
sisted of both tall and dwarf pease, in the exact proportion of 
three ‘tall to one dwarf. He then self-fertilized the dwarfs, and 
found that their descendants were all dwarfs through successive 
generations so long as no cross-breeding occurred; but when he 
self-fertitized the tall pease he found that the original proportion 
of three to one still held. Three of the progeny were tall to each 
that was dwarf; but two-thirds of the tall progeny were impure, 
inasmuch as they again produced tall and dwarf pease in the same 
proportion. 

In brief, Mendel discovered that in cross-breeding the physical 
characteristic of the dominating parent reappears through all 
generations in the general proportion of three to one. This may be 
better shown in the following way: 

First generation: Tall, fertilized by dwarf. 

Second generation: All tall. 

Third generation: Tall (A); tall (B); tall (C); dwarf (D). 

Fourth generation: A’s descendants will be tall forever, unless 
cross-breeding occurs. D’s descendants will be dwarf forever. B’s 
and C’s descendants will be mixed, in the proportion of three tall 
to one dwarf. This fourth generation will reproduce itself ex- 
actly as the third, and the cycle will be maintained forever. 

Mendel next experimented with round-seed pease and wrinkled- 
seed with similar results. Actually, out of 7324 seeds produced, 
5474 were round and 1850 wrinkled—a ratio of 2.96 to 1. This 
astonishing approximation: to the previous results demonstrated to 
the experimenter, if not to science, the invariability of his law. 
And when he crossed pease having inflated pods with pease having 
constricted pods, and pease having yellow seeds with pease having 
green seeds, the law was found to be unchangeable. 

Mendel’s years of patient experimentation closed with his death, 
but after the rediscovery of his results by de Vries investigations 
were made in the animal world. Japanese waltzing mice were 
crossed .with normal mice, and, since the waltzing habit is not 


dominant in the mouse, but abnormal, the progeny were normal 
mice. But when these were inbred, the waltzing mouse appeared 
in the next generation in the ratio of 1 to 3. That is to say, 
of every four mice born one was a waltzing mouse which, unless 
cross-bred, could never produce normal mice}; one was a normal 
mouse whose progeny could never waltz unless the waltzing strain 
were reintroduced by cross-breeding; and two were normal mice 
that reproduced, in their descendants, one waltzer to every three 
that were normal. 

So when white Angora rabbits were mated with Belgian hares 
the offspring were all apparently Belgian hares, the dominant type. 
But these, when inbred, reproduced 53 Belgian hares to 17 Angora 
rabbits—again the 3 to 1 Mendel formula. And these Angoras, 
mated to Angoras, never again developed in their offspring any sign 
of the Belgian hare; while of the 53 Belgians, one-third produced 
pure Belgian hares and two-thirds Belgians and Angoras. 

This discovery was applied in a remarkable manner to the breed- 
ing of fowls. Byeeders have always found a difficulty in raising 
pure blue Andalusians, for when two blue Andalusians are crossed 
one-half of the progeny alone are blue and the rest black or black 
and white. In the light thrown out by Mendel’s formula, it was 
suggested that the blue fowl might be the hybrid offspring of a 
black crossed with a black and white. This actually proved to 
be the case. On crossing a black fowl with a black and white 
all the progeny proved to be blue, and it was not until these all- 
blue descendants were inbred that the black and black and white 
reappeared in the Mendelian proportions. So to-day the up-to-date 
breeder of blue Andalusians does not mate two blue fowls, but 
black with black and white—and all the progeny are blue! 

In short, breeding, which has been considered the industry that 
foretold the least certain results, is being reduced to an exact 
science. The breeder of plants or animals, who formerly discarded 
his hybrids‘as valueless, knows now that in the next generation all 
possible forms must appear, and that half will breed true to their 
own exterior form forever, while half will throw off different forms 
in the proportion of 3 to 1. Again, the “ pure bred” horse, dog, 
or cattle no longer consists of the progeny of a long line of “ pure 
bred * ancestors, but can be calculated with certainty by the Men- 
delian formula. 

And man? That is the question that rushes in on us. Experi- 
ments so far made would seem, naturally, to include him. For 
instance, eye coloration has been divided into clear blue, or simplex 
and duplex, or brown, ringed, spotted, ete. The duplex eye is the 
dominant; and whereas children -of two blue-eyed parents are 
shown to be invariably blue-eyed, children of parents one or both 
of whom are duplex-eyed follow the Mendelian law. 

The duration of human life obviously militates against observa- 
tion through the required number of generations, while the small 
progeny of the human family prevents accurate calculation, but 
Farabee has traced through four generations the children of a 
family that possessed a certain deformity of the fingers. In this 
case the deformity was the dominant character—not the normal 
condition—and it was shown that all who did not inherit it could 
not transmit it, even when two normal members intermarried, any 
more than the dwarf pease could produce tall progeny. On the 
other hand, when a deformed member married a normal the de- 
scendants possessed the dominant characteristic. 
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- Old-age Pensions in England 


By SYDNEY BROOKS 


LONDON CORRESPONDENT FOR 


Lonpon. 

——]]0 one pretends to regard Mr. Asquith’s 
= ee) scheme of old-age pensions as other than 
Sy] a crucial turning-point in the social de- 

Yas velopment of this country. Nor does any 
one believe that its social effects will be 
its only ones. It is bound to exert an 
enormous, many think a disastrous, influ- 
ence on the national finances. The Pro- 
tectionists are confident that it can only 
lead to tariff reform, and a great many 
Free Traders share their belief. I doubt 
myself whether there is much real en- 
thusiasm for the project. The very poor, of course, rightly and 
naturally welcome it. But the average man is appalled by the 
possibilities it opens out. He has no faith whatever that the 
limitations proposed by Mr. Asquith will be adhered to for more 
than a very few years. He foresees that every party will hasten 
to outbid its rivals by promising to lower the pensionable age 
or raise the amount of the bounty. He cannot hide from himself 
that what is nothing less than a game of grab at the public ex- 
pense has begun, will continue, and can never be abandoned. He 
has read something of the history of American war pensions. He 
knows that they have cost the United States over $3,500,000,000, 
that every “ safeguard ” which was framed to restrict their growth” 
has been swept completely away, that they have done much to 
debauch politics and demoralize public opinion, and that they have 
lent themselves to an infinity of fraud and abuse. He sees no 
reason to doubt that what has happened in the United States 
will happen again in Great Britain. Indeed, he inclines to the 
opinion that all the evils of the American system will duplicate 
themselves with an even readier facility in England. For, after 
all, American pensions have always been based on the principle 
of reciprocal services of some sort, however far fetched. The 
war pensioners of the United States, in theory at any rate, are 
supposed to have done something for the government that so 
bountifully supports them. But in England no such principle 
or theory underlies the scheme which Mr. Asquith has initiated. 
Even the Americans have never gone to the monstrous length of 
suggesting that a man of seventy, whose income falls below a 
certain sum, is ipso facto entitled to receive a dollar and a quarter 
a week from the state. They have not yet thought of adopting 
the notion that the mere fact of living long enough in a country 
constitutes a claim upon its benevolence. Yet this is the notion 
that serves as the foundation of Mr. Asquith’s proposals, and the 
average Englishman, trying to estimate the liabilities to which it 
commits him, finds them frankly terrifying. 

Old-age pensions have been discussed in England for about 
twenty years. Their general principle may be said to have been 
accepted by both parties. Mr. Chamberlain inscribed them on his 
programme at least fifteen years ago. When he launched: his 
fiscal propaganda he accompanied it with a definite promise 
that old-age pensions would have the first call on the moneys 
that a reform of the tariff was to accumulate in the treasury. 
Select Parliamentary committees have sat upon the question more 
than once. Schemes innumerable have been produced by social 
reformers. Almost every country in Europe has already insti- 
tuted some form or other of old-age pensions, and I do not think 
there is any considerable body of opinion in Great Britain which 
objects to them in toto. The controversy has turned not so much 
on the principle of state provision for the aged poor as on the 
form it should take. But on this point the conflict of views is 
sharp and fundamental. Should old-age pensions be on a con- 
tributory or non-contributory basis? Should the state, before en- 
dowing old age, insist upon the recipient of its bounty making 
throughout his life a compulsory provision on his own account, 
which the state grant would supplement? Or should the state, 
without attempting to make thrift obligatory, simply announce 
its intention of giving a grant in aid to any man or woman 
above a certain age whose income fell below a certain standard? 
Now it is clear that in such a country as England any compulsory 
scheme must encounter enormous difficulties. In Germany these 
difficulties do not exist, because the whole of German life is on a 
military basis, every man or woman has his or her official dossier 
and is watched and identified by the state from the cradle, to 
the grave. In a country so organized it is possible to make the 
state form of insurance the universal form of insurance and to 
see that each individual pays week by week, or has paid for him 
by his employer, the required compulsory contribution. Ob- 
ligatory provision for old age has been practicable in Germany 
because it can easily be grafted on, and is indeed merely the 
extension of, a system of universal discipline, organization, and 
superintendence already in existence and covering every grade of 
society and every department of activity. 

But in England as in America no such system obtains. The 
state and the individual are scarcely on bowing terms, and the 
microscopic tutelage which suits the genius of Germany would 
be utterly repugnant to the instincts and habits of Englishmen 
and Americans. For this reason the idea of a compulsory and 
universal scheme of old-age pensions on the German model has 
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been negatived in England. Then, again, it has been suggested 
that the state must assist such thrift institutions and agencies 
as already exist. But this implies a responsibility in the matter 
of choice and selection which no government would willingly 
face. Moreover, the larger part of the laboring classes stand out- 
side benevolent and provident societies and under this scheme 
would not be entitled to receive anything from the state. In 
other words, the cases which most touch the conscience of the com- 
munity would go unrelieved and the government annuitants 
would be a select body of the moderately poor only. In view of 
all this the government have decided that a non-contributory 
scheme was the only scheme admissible in the conditions of English 
society. I do not say that in the circumstances of the case they 
have decided wrongly or that any other conclusion was politically 
possible. But no one can be blind to the magnitude of the prin- 
ciple they are now engaged on embodying in legislation, or to 
the social, financial, and political perils to which it exposes the 
nation. I found the other day in a Socialist book this clear- 
eyed and truthful statement: “It is hardly disputable that mill- 
ions of electors in the greater British cities have reached a point 
of personal decadence—physical, mental, and moral—to which no 
Continental country furnishes a parallel on any comparable 
seale.” I not only subscribe to that statement, but question 
whether in all the world there is a single class so wasteful, ig- 
norant, and demoralized as the English poor. Free charity, free 
hospitals, free schools, and free meals for the children have ut- 
terly broken the back of the old English self-reliance, and are 
converting thousands upon thousands of citizens into mere hang- 
ers-on upon public and private benevolence. It seems to me a most 
hazardous experiment to grant to such people as these old-age 
pensions. The notion that it will encourage them to save argues, 
in my judgment, an almost absolute blindness to the experience 
of the past and to the lives and character of nine-tenths of the 
annuitants. In its effects upon the morale of its recipients a 
non-contributory scheme of old-age pensions appears to me far 
more likely to be pernicious than beneficial; and this, I believe, 
is the view of practically all who are best acquainted with the 
British poor. 

What Mr. Asquith proposes is that from the first day of January 
next every person who is seventy years of age, and who is not 
possessed of an income exceeding $2.50 a week, shall, subject to 
certain exceptions, be able to draw a state pension of $1.25 a 
week. The exceptions are aliens, lunatics, persons convicted of 
crime within five years preceding, and persons in receipt of poor- 
law relief at the time. In the case of married couples living 
together, where both husband and wife are seventy or over, the 
pension for each will be $1.88 a week instead of $2.50. No inquiry 
will be made into the previous character of those who apply for 
pensions, but’ a pension may be lost, either altogether or for a 
time, by misconduct. All the money, which is estimated at 
$30,000,000 a year, will be provided by the state, and no indi- 
vidual and no locality will have to contribute anything. The 
pensions will be paid weckly at the post-office, and no taint of 
pauperism will attach to them. Mr. Asquith conjectures that 
there are 500,000 people who would come within the scope of his 
scheme. Thefr claims will be investigated by a pension committee 
appointed by the county, borough, or urban district council, either 
from within or from without its own body; and to each committee 
a pension officer, selected by the government, will be attached. 

Nothing can be more certain than that this scheme will not 
long maintain its present form. In a democracy, where those who 
grant the pensions depend upon the votes of those who receive 
them, mitigated, but only mitigated, by the votes of those who 
have to pay for them, it is impossible to set any limit upon their 
growth. Already the Labor party is proclaiming that tne age 
limit is fixed too high. Politicians, eager to capture. the labor 
vote, will soon swell the cry; the electorate will joyously join 
in the raid upon the treasury; and in a very few years Great 
Britain will find herself paying out pensions of $1.25 a week to 
every man and woman over sixty or over sixty-five, to the tune of 
from $100,000,000 to $150,000,000 a year. The seed is planted in 
the soil and the oak is hidden in the acorn; and Mr. Asquith’s 
instalment is not the end, but the beginning. His finance hitherto 
has been brilliantly successful. He has wiped off over $200,000,- 
000 of the national debt and effected a permanent annual saving 
in interest of more than $6,000,000, thus bringing back the aggre- 
gate of the national liabilities to the point at which they stood 
in 1889. But it is open to very grave question whether his 
recent budget may not undo most of the results achieved by his 
two predecessors. Not, only has Mr. Asquith committed the state 
to an annual expenditure of $30,000,000 on pensions—a sum 
which is absolutely certain to be largely increased before long— 
but he has also remitted the duty on sugar to the extent of $17,- 
000,000. How Mr. Lloyd George, in a year of declining trade and 
faced with the certainty of a heavy vote for ship-building, is to 
raise the money without raiding the sinking-fund or imposing 
new taxes, is a question that puzzles economists. Their general 
impression seems to be that Mr. Asquith has given with one hand 
what Mr. Lloyd George will be obliged to take away with the 
other. 














at Carlisle, Pennsyl- 

vania, celebrated this 
week its one-hundred-and- 
twenty-fifth anniversary. It 
is the twelfth of our col- 
leges in age, its charter 
having been granted in 
1788, five days after the 
signing of the treaty that 
recognized American inde- 
pendence. The name of the college was derived from its most 
conspicuous founder, John Dickinson, in the opinion of Thomas 
Jefferson “one of the most accomplished scholars that the coun- 
try has produced.” An eloquent patriot in State Assembly and 
Colonial Congress, his “ Farmer Letters” of 1767 united the 
colonies in sympathy and in action; he drafted the letters to the 
King so highly praised by Lord Chatham; although a Quaker, he 
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Princeton had been negotiated by Dr. Rush. Dr. Nisbet while 
in Scotland had been a friend to the colonies, and he was known 
as “The Walking Library,” a title justified by his collection of 
books now at Princeton. Many anecdotes still extant bear wit- 
ness to his wit. 

At a time when Columbia and Princeton had but two pro- 
fessors, Dickinson began with three professors and two assistants, 
and instead of expending 1ts money for buildings it inhabited an 
old schoolhouse. “If we have golden professors,” said Dr. Rush, 
“the frugal size and humble appearance of our college will not 
prevent its growth or injure its reputation.” 

In 1798, however, the present campus, a part of the town com- 
mon, with fine old elms, was purchased from the Penns, and money 
from State and private sources began to accumulate. But a 
suitable building was scarcely completed in 1808 before it was 
destroyed by fire. This disaster was considered almost as a 
national calamity, and subscriptions poured in from all quarters. 
Jefferson gave $100, and the French minister twice that sum. 
A new edifice was immediately begun, from 
plans by the government architect Latrobe, and 
in 1805 the admirable colonial building, the 








present. West College, was completed and occu- 
pied. 5 ° 

For a time the State granted the college 
generous, and then less generous, annual appro- 
priations. The Presbyterian Church, with which 
the ,college was nominally associated, gave less 
assistance; a connection with the German Re- 
formed Church was of even briefer duration; 
and although in 1821 Dr. John Mitchell left 
the provostship of Columbia College to become 
president of Dickinson, financial matters began 
to look increasingly dark until 1833, when the 
Methodist Episcopal Church provided an endow- 
ment, new trustees, and a new faculty under 
the presidency of Dr. John Durbin, then Chap- 
lain of the Senate. Many of the professors and 
graduates of the college have also been members 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church. In charter 
and conduct, however, the college has always 
been sufficiently undenominational to become one 
of the fifty institutions entitled to participation 
in the pension fund of the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching. 

A school of law was inaugurated in 1834; 
new buildings were opened in the years imme- 
diately following; and endowment, books, and 
equipment accumulated. At the early date of 
1847 the college introduced the teaching of the 
modern languages; Southern graduates _pre- 








“Old West,” the most ancient of the Dickinson 
Buildings. Its Corner-stone was laid in 1783 


vented Fitzhugh Lee from burning its buildings 
in 1863; and an elective system was adopted 
‘Continued on page 29.) 





was the first member of Congress to take up 
arms; and in 1783 he was the Chief Executive 
of both Delaware and Pennsylvania. He gave the 
college land, money, books, and its motto: “ Pie- 
tate et doctrina tuta libertas.” The college’s 
most energetic founder was Dr. Benjamin Rush, 
the first professor of chemistry in America, and 
perhaps the first American physician to be famed 
in Europe; a signer of the Declaration and 
surgeon-general of the Revolutionary army. His 
unusual combination of patriotic, scientific, and 
religious ardor is indicated by his placing on the 
college seal a Liberty cap, a telescope, and a ' 
Bible. For a quarter of a century, until his 
death, Dr. Rush’s enthusiasm and effort for the 
college were unwearied. 

Carlisle was chosen as a site because it had 
been a famous centre of refuge from the Indians, 
had first urged revolution on the State Assembly, 
had sent its militia to Boston immediately after 
Bunker Hill, and had furnished General Wash- 
ington in Ephraim Blaine, grandfather of the 
Senator, a commissary general whose private 
fortune sustained the army at Valley Forge. 
During the Revolution Major André was im- 
prisoned at Carlisle, and there also the Hes- 
sians captured at ‘Trenton built the military 
station still occupied by the Carlisle Indian 
School. 











The first president of the college was Dr. 
Charles Nisbet of Edinburgh, a friend of John 
Witherspoon, whose appoifitment as president of 


“East College,” the second oldest of the Dickinson 
Dormitories, In Front of it stands the Bulletin Tree 
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CHAPTER XXV ° 


HE spell of the Egyptian, which had de- 
parted so rapidly from Hermione, lingered 
with Artois. But he was by nature more 
fatalistic than she was, and moreover he 
knew what she did not. Long ago he had 
striven against a fate. With the help of 
Gaspare he had conquered it—or so he 
had believed till now. But now he asked 
himself whether he had not only delayed 
its coming. If his suspicion were well 
founded—and since the expedition to the 

island with the Egyptian he felt as if it must be,—then surely 

all he had done with Gaspare would be in vain at the last. 

If his suspicion were well grounded, then certain things are 
ordained. They have to happen for some reason, known only to 
the hidden Intelligence that fashions each man’s character, that 
develops it in joy or grief, that makes it glad with feasting or 
forces it to feed upon the bread of tears. 

Did Gaspare know? If the truth were what Artois suspected, 
and Gaspare did know it, what would Gaspare do? 

That was a problem which interested Artois intensely. 

The Sicilian often said of a thing, “ E il destino.” Yet Artois 
believed that for his beloved padrona he would fight to the death. 
He, Artois, would leave this fight against destiny to the Sicilian. 
For him the Egyptian’s philosophy; for him resignation to the 
inevitable, whatever it might be. 

He said to himself that to do more than he had already done to 
ward off the assaults of truth would be impious. Perhaps he ought 
never to have done anything. Perhaps it would have been far 
better to have let the wave sweep over Hermione long ago. Perhaps 
even in that fight of his there had been secret selfishness, the desire 
that she should not know how by his cry from Africa her happy 
life had been destroyed. And perhaps he was to be punished some 
day for that. 

He did not know. But he felt, after all these years, that if to 
that hermitage of the sea Fate had really found the way, he must 
let things take their course. And it seemed to him as if the 
Egyptian had been mysteriously appointed to come into his life 
just at that moment, to make him feel that this was so. The 
Egyptian had been like a messenger sent to him out of that East 
which he loved, which he had studied, but from which, perhaps, he 
had not learned enough. 

Vere’s letter came. He read it with eagerness and pleasure till 
he came to the postscript. But that startled him. He knew Vere 
had never read his books. He thought her far too young to read 
them. Till lately he had had almost a contempt for those who 
write with one eye on “la jeune fille.” Now he could conceive 
writing with a new pleasure something that Vere might read. 
But those books of his! Why had Hermione suddenly given that 
permission? He remembered Peppina. Vere must have told her 
mother of the scene with Peppina, and how her eyes had _ been 
opened to certain truths of life, how she had passed from girlhood 
to womanhood through that gate of knowledge. And Hermione 
must have thought that it was useless to strive to keep Vere back. 

But did he wish Vere to read all that he had written? 

On Thursday he went over to the island with mingled eagerness 
and reluctance. That little home in the sea, washed by blue 
waters, roofed by blue skies, sun-kissed and star-kissed by day and 
night, drew and repelled him. There was the graciousness of youth 
there, of youth and promise; but there was tragedy there, too, 
in the heart of Hermione, and in Peppina, typified by the cross 
upon her cheek. And does not like draw like? 

For a moment he saw the little island with a great cloud above 
it. But when he landed and met Vere he felt the summer, and 
knew that the sky was clear. 

Hermione was not on the island, Vere told him. She had left 
many apologies, and would be home for lunch. She had had to go 
into Naples to see the dentist. A tooth had troubled her in the 
night. She had gone by tram. As Vere explained, Artois had a 
moment of surprise, a moment of suspicion, even of vexation. But 
it passed when Vere said: 

“I’m afraid poor madre suffered a great deal. She looked dread- 
ful this morning, as if she hadn’t slept all night.” 

“ Poveretta!” said Artois. 

He looked earnestly at Vere. This was the first time they had 
met since the zevelation of Peppina. What the Marchesino had 
seen Artois saw more plainly, felt more strongly than the young 
Neapolitan had felt. But he looked at Vere, too, in search of some- 
thing else, thinking of Ruffo, trying to probe into the depth of 
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ee mysteries, to find the secret spring that carried child to 
child. 

“What do you want, Monsieur Emile?” 

“TI want to know how the work goes,” he answered, smiling. 

She flushed a little. 

“ And I want to tell you something,” he added. “ My talk with 
you roused me up. Vere, you set me working as I have not worked 
for a long while.” 

A lively pleasure showed in her face. 

“Is that really true? But then I must be careful, or you will 
never come to see us any more. You will always be'shut up in the 
hotel writing.” 

They mounted the cliff together and, without question or reply, 
as by a mutual instinct, turned towards the seat that faced Ischia, 
clear to-day, yet romantic with the mystery of heat. When they 
had sat down Vere added: 

* And besides, of course, I know that it is madre who en- 
céurages you when you are depressed about your work. I have 
heard you say so often.” 

“Your mother has done a great deal for me,” said Artois, 
seriously—‘ far more than she will ever know.” 

There was a sound of deep, surely of eternal, feeling in his voice, 
which suddenly touched the girl to the quick. 

“T like to hear you say that—like that,” she said, softly. 
think madre does a great deal for us all.” 

If Hermione could have heard them her torn heart might. per- 
haps have ceased to bleed. It had been difficult to her to do what 
she had done, to leave the island that morning. She had done it 
to discipline her nature, as Passionists scourge themselves by night 
before the altar. She had left Emile alone with Vere simply be- 
cause she hated to do it. 

The rising up of jealousy in her heart had frightened her. All 
night she had lain awake feeling this new and terrible emanation 
from her soul, conscious of this monster that lifted up its head and 
thrust it forth out of the darkness. 

But one merit she had. She was frank with herself. She named 
the monster before she strove to fight it, to beat it back into the 
darkness from which it was emerging. 

She was jealous, doubly jealous. The monopolizing instinct of 
strong-natured and deeply affectionate women was fiercely alive 
in her. Always, no doubt, she had had it. Long ago, when first she 
was in Sicily alone, she had dreamed of a love in the south—far 
away from the world. When she married she had carried her 
Mercury to the exquisite isolation of Monte Amato. And when 
that love was taken from her, and her child came and was at the 
age of blossom, she had brought her child to this isle, this hermit- 
age of the sea. Emile, too, her one great friend, she had never 
wished to share him. She had never cared much to meet him in 
society. Her instinct was to have him to herself, to be with him 
alone in unfrequented places. She was greedy or she was timid. 
Which was it? Perhaps she lacked self-confidence, belief in her 
own attractive power. Life in the world is a fight. Women fight 
for their lovers, fight for their friends, with other women: those 
many women who are born thieves, who are never happy unless 
they are taking from their sisters the possessions those sisters 
eare for most. Hcrmione could never have fought with other 
women for the love or the friendship of a man. Her instinct, per- 
haps, was to carry her treasure out of all danger into the wilder- 
ness. - . 

Two treasures she had—Vere her child, Emile her friend. And 
now she was jealous of them with each other. And the enormous 
difference between their ages made her jealousy seem the more 
degrading. Nevertheless, she could not feel that it was unnatural. 
By a mutual act they had excluded her from their lives, had with- 
drawn from her their confidence while giving it to each other. 
And their reason for doing this—she was sure of it now—was her 
own failure to do something in the world of art. 

She was jealous of Vere, because of that confidence’ given to 

Emile, and of Emile because of his secret advice and help to Vere— 
advice and help which he had not given to the mother, because 
he had plainly seen that to do so would be useless. 
* And when she remembered this, Hermione was jealous, too, of the 
talent Vere must have, a talent she had longed for, but which 
had been denied to her. For even if Emile ... and then again 
came the most hateful suspicion of all—but Emile could not lie 
about the things of art. 

Had they spoken together of her failure? Again and again she 
asked herself the question. They must have spoken. They had 
spoken. She could almost hear their words, words of regret, or of 
pity. ‘“ We must not hurt her. We must keep it from her. We 
must temper the wind to the shorn lamb.” The elderly man and 
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the child had read together the secret of her suffering, had under- 
stood together the tragedy of her failure. To the extremes of life, 
youth and age, she had appeared an object of pity. 

And then she thought of her dead husband’s reverence of her 
intellect, boyish admiration of her mental gifts; and an agony of 
longing for his love swept over her again, and she felt that he was 
the only person who had been able to love her really, and that, now 
he was gone, there was no one. 

At that moment she forgot Gaspare. Her sense of being aban- 
doned, and of being humiliated, swept out many things from her 
memory. Only Maurice had loved her really. Only he had set 
her on high, where even the humblest woman longs to be set by 
some one. Only he had thought her better, braver, more worship- 
ful, more lovable, than any other woman. Such love, without 
bringing conceit to the creature loved, gives power, creates much of 
what it believes in. The lack of any such love seems to withdraw 
the little power that there is. 

Hermione, feeling in this humiliation of the imagination that 
she was less than nothing, clung desperately to the memory of him 
who had thought her much. The dividing years were gone. With 
a strange, a beautiful and terrible freshness, the days of her love 
came back. She saw Maurice’s eyes looking at her with that simple, 
almost reverent admiration 
which she had smiled at and 
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“Don’t you think I love it?” she asked. 

“You go away from it very often, signora.” 

“ But I must occasionally go into Naples!” she protested. 

“ Si, signora.” 

“Well, but mustn’t 1?” 

“Non lo so, signora. Perhaps we have been here long enough. 
Perhaps we had better go away from here.” 

' He spoke slowly, and with something less than his usual firm- 
ness, as if in his mind there was uncertainty, some indecision, or 
some conflict of desires. 

“Do you want to go away?” she said. 

“lt is not for me to want, signora.” 

“T don’t think the signorina would like to go, Gaspare. She 
hates the idea of leaving the island.” 

“ The signorina is not every one,” he returned. 

Habitually blunt as Gaspare was, Hermione had never before 
heard him speak of Vere likeethis, not with the least impertinence, 
but with a certain roughness. To-day it did not hurt her. Nor, 
indeed, could it ever have hurt her, coming from one so proven as 
Gaspare. But to-day it even warmed her, for it made her feel 
that some one was thinking exclusively of her—was putting her 
first. She longed for some expression of affection from some one. 
She felt that she was starving 
for it. And this feeling made 
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adored. 

And she gripped her memory. 
She clung to it feverishly as 
she had never clung to it be- 
fore. She told herself that she 
would live in it as in a house 
of shelter. For there was the 
desolate wind outside. 

And she thought much of 
Ruffo, and with a strange de- 
sire—to be with him, to search 
for the look she loved in him. 
For a moment with him she 
had seemed to see her Mercury 
in the flesh. She must watch 
for his return. 

When the morning came she 
began her fight. She made her 
excuse, and left the morning 
free for Emile to be with 
Vere. 

Two dreary hours she spent 
in Naples. ‘the buzzing city 
affected her like a nightmare. 
Coming back through Mergel- 
lina she eagerly looked for 
Ruffo. But she did not see 
him. Nor had she seen him in 
the early morning when she 
passed by the harbor where the 
yachts were lying in the sun. 

Gaspare came with the boat 
to take her over from the near- * 
est village to the island. 

“Don Emilio has come?” she 
asked him, as she stepped into 
the boat. 

“Si, signora. He has been 
on the island a long time.” 

Gaspare sat down facing his 
padrona, and took the oars. 
As he rowed the boat out past 
the ruined “Palace of the 
Spirits ” he looked at, Hermione, 
and it seemed to her that his 
eyes pitied her. 

Could Gaspare see what she 








her say: 

“How do you mean, Gas- 
pare?” 

‘“‘ Signora, it is for you to say 
whether we shall go away or 
stay here.” 

*You—you put me_ first, 
Gaspare?” 

She was ashamed of herself 
for saying it. But she had to 
say it. 

“ First, signora? . Of course 
you are first.” 

He looked genuinely  sur- 
prised. 

“ Are you not the padrona?’” 
he added. “It is for you to 
command.” 

“Yes. But I don’t quite 
mean that.” 

She stopped. But she had fo 
go on. 

“T mean, would you rather 
do what I wanted than what 
any one else wanted?” 

“Si, signora—much rather.” 

‘here was more in his voice 
than in his words. 

“Thank you, Gaspare,” she 
said. 

“ Signora,” he said, “if you 
think we had better leave the 
island, let us leave it. Let us 
go away.” 

“ Well, but I have never said 
I wished to go. I am—” She 
paused. “I have been very 
contented to be here.” 

“Va bene, signora.” 

When they reached the island 
Hermione felt nervous, almost 
as if she were to meet strangers 
who were critical, who would 
appraise her and be ready to 
despise her. She told herself 
that she was mad to feel like 
that; but when she thought of 
Emile and Vere talking of her 








was feeling, her humiliation, 
her secret jealousy? She felt 
as if she were made of glass. 
But she returned his gaze al- 
most sternly, and said: 

“What’s the matter, Gaspare? Why do you look at me like 
that?” 

“ Signora!” 

He seemed startled, and slightly reddened, then looked hurt and 
almost suiky. 

“May I not look at you, signora?” he asked, rather defiantly. 
“Have I the evil eye?” 

““No—no, Gaspare! Only—only you looked at me as if some- 
thing were the matter. Do I look ill?” 

She asked the question with a forced lightness, with a smile. 
He answered bluntly: : 

“Si, signora. You look very ill.” 

She put up her hand to her face instinctively, as if to feel 
whether his words were true. 

“But I’m perfectly well,” she said. 

“You look very ill, signora,” he returned. 

“I’m a little bit tired, perhaps.” 

He said no more, and rowed steadily on for a while. But 
presently she found him looking gravely at her again. 

“ Signora,” he began, “ the signorina loves the island.” 

“Yes, Gaspare.” 

“Do you love it?” 

The question startled her. Had he read her thoughts in the Jast 
days? 


“Hush, Peppina! Now don’t be afraid of me” 


failure—of their secret com- 
bined action to keep from her 
the knowledge of the effort of 
the child—that seemed just 
then to her a successful rivalry concealed—she could not dismiss 
the feeling. ‘ 

She dreaded to meet Emile and Vere. 

“TI wonder where they are,” she said, as she got out. “ Perhaps 
they are on the cliff, or out in the little boat. Ill go into the 
house.” 

“ Signora, I will go to the seat and see if they are there.” 

“Oh, don’t bother—” she. began. 

But he ran off, springing up the steps with a strong agility, like 
that of ‘a boy. 

She hurried after him and went into the house. After what he 
had said in the boat she wished to look at herself in the glass to 
see if there was anything strange or painful, anything that might 
rouse surprise, in her appearance. She gaimed her bedroom and 
went at once to the mirror. 

Hermione was not by nature at all a self-conscious woman. 


‘She knew that she was plain, and had sometimes, very simply, 


regretted it. But she did not generally think about her appearance, 
and very seldom now wondered what others were thinking of it. 
When Maurice had been with her she had often indeed secretly com- 
pared her own. ugliness with his beauty. But a great love breeds 
many regrets as well as many joys. And that was long ago. It 
was years since she had looked at herself in the glass with any 
keen feminine anxiety, any tremor of fear, or any cruel self- 





criticism. But now she stood for a long time before the glass, 

quite still, looking at her reflection with wide, almost with staring 

eyes. 

It was true what Gaspare said. She saw that she was looking 
ill, very different from her usual strong self. There was not a 
thread of white in her thick hair, and this fact, combined with the 
eagerness of her expression, the strong vivacity and intelligence 
that normally shone in her eyes, deceived many people as to her 
age. But to-day her face was strained, haggard, and feverish. 
Under the brown tint that the sun rays had given to her com- 
plexion there seemed to lurk a sickly white, which was most 
markedly suggested at the corners of the mouth. The cheek 
bones seemed unusually prominent. And the eyes held surely a 
depth of uneasiness, of— 

Hermione approached her face to the mirror till it almost 
touched the glass. The reflected eyes drew hers. She gazed into 
them with a scrutiny into which she seemed to be pouring her 
whole force, of both soul and body. She was trying to look at her 
nature, to see its shape, its color, its expression, so that she might 
judge of what it was capable—whether for good or evil. The eyes 
into which she looked both. helped her and frustrated her. 
told her much—too much. And yet they bafiled her. When she 
would know all, they seemed to substitute themselves for that 
which she saw through them, and she found herself noticing their 
size, their prominence, the exact shade of their brown hue. And the 
quick human creature behind them was hidden from her. 

But Gaspare was right. She did look ill. Emile would notice it 
directly. i 

She washed her face with cold water, then dried it almost 
cruelly with a rough towel. Having done this, she did not look 
again into the glass, but went at once downstairs. As she came 
into the drawing-room she heard voices in the garden. She stood 
still and listened. They were the voices of Vere and Emile talking 
tirelessly. She could not hear what they said. Had she been able 
to hear it she would not have listened. She could only hear the 
sound made by their voices, that noise by which human beings 
strive to explain, or to conceal, what they really are. They were 
talking seriously. She heard no sounds of laughter. Vere was 
saying most. It seemed to Hermione that Vere never talked so 
much and so eagerly to her, with such a ceaseless vivacity. And 
there was surely an intimate sound in her voice, a sound of being 
warmly at ease, as if she spoke in an atmosphere of ardent sym- 
pathy. 

Again the jealousy came in Hermione, acute, fierce, and travel- 
ling: like a needle being moved steadily, point downwards, through 
a network of quivering nerves. 

“Vere!” she called out. “ Vere! 

Was her voice odd, startling? 

They did not hear her. Emile was speaking now. She heard the 
deep, booming sound of his powerful voice, that seemed expressive 
‘of strength and will. 

“Vere! Emile!” 

As she called again, she went towards the window. She felt 
passionately excited. The excitement had come suddenly to her 
when they had not heard her first call. 

“Emile! Emile!” she repeated. ‘ Emile!” 

“ Madre!” 

“* Hermione!” 

Both voices sounded startled. 

‘*“What’s the matter?” 

Vere appeared at the window, looking frightened. 

“Hermione, what is it?” 

Emile was there beside her. 
alarmed. 

“I only wanted to let you know I had come back,” said Her- 
mione, crushing down her excitement, and forcing herself to smile. 

“ But why did you call like that?” 

Vere spoke. : 

“Like what? What do you mean, figlia mia?” 

“Tt sounded—” : 

She stopped and looked at Artois. 

“It frightened me. And you, Monsieur Emile?” 

“I, too, was afraid for a moment that something unpleasant had 
happened.” 

“You nervous people! Isn’t it lunch-time?” 

As they looked at her she felt they had been talking about her, 
about her failure. And she felt, too, as if they must be able to see 
in her eyes that she knew the secret Vere had wished to keep from 
her and thought she did not know. Emile had given her a glance 
of intense scrutiny, and the eyes of her child still questioned her 
with a sort of bright and searching eagerness. 

“You make me feel as if I were with detectives,” she said, laugh- 
ing, but uneasily. ‘ There’s really nothing the matter.” 

“And your tooth, madre? Is it better?” 

“Yes, quite well. I am perfectly well. Let us go in.” 

Hermione had said to herself that if she could see Emile and 
Vere together, without any third person, she would know something 
that she felt she must know. -When she was with them she meant 
to be a watcher. And now her whole being was strung to attention. 
But it seemed to her that for some reason they, too, were on the 
alert, and so were not quite natural. And she could not be sure 

of certain things unless the atmosphere was normal. So she said 
to herself now, though before she had had the inimitable confidence 
of woman in certain detective instincts claimed by the whole sex. 
At one moment the thing she feared—and her whole being recoiled 
from the thought of it with a shaking disgust—the thing she 
feared seemed to her fact. ‘Then something occurred to make her 
distrust herself. And she felt that betraying imagination of hers 
at work, obscuring all issues, tricking her, punishing her. 

And when the meal was over she did not know at all. 


Emile!” 


And he, too, looked anxious, almost 


And she 
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felt as if she had perhaps been deliberately baftled—not, of course, 

by Vere, of whose attitude she was not, and never had been, doubt- 

‘ful, but by Emile. 

When they got up from the table Vere said: 

“I’m going to make the siesta.” 

“You look remarkably wide awake, Vere,” Artois said, smiling. 

“ But I’m going to, because I’ve had you all to myself the whol: 
morning. Now it’s madre’s turn. Isn’t it, madre?” 

The girl’s remark showed her sense of their complete trip|: 
intimacy, but it emphasized to Hermione her own cruel sense ot 
being in the wilderness. And she even felt vexed that it should be 
supposed she wanted Emile’s company. Nevertheless, she restrained 
herself from making any disclaimer. Vere went upstairs and slx 
and Artois went out and sat down under the trellis. But with the 
removal of Vere a protection and safety valve seemed to be removed 
and neither Herrhione nor Emile could for a moment continue the 
conversation. Again a sense of humiliation, of being mindless, 
nothing, in the eyes of Artois, came to Hermione, diminishing al! 
her powers. She was never a conceited, but she had often been a 
self-reliant, woman. Now she felt a humbleness such as she knew 
no one should ever feel,—a humbleness that was contemptible, 
that felt itself incapable, unworthy of notice. She tried to resist 
it, but when she thought of this man, her friend, talking over her 
failure with the child in whom he must surely believe, she could 
not. She felt, ‘“ Vere can talk to Emile better than I can. She 
interests him more than I.” And then her years seemed to gather 
round her and whip her. She shrank beneath the thongs of age, 
which had not even brought to her those gifts of the mind with 
which it often partially replaces ‘the bodily gifts and graces it is 
so eager to remove. 

** Hermione!” 

“Yes, Emile.” 

She turned slowly in her chair, forcing herself to face him. 

“What did you think of my—companion the other night?” 

“Oh, by the way, what is his name?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“You don’t know!” 

She was honestly and exceedingly surprised. 

“ But you brought him to the house.” 

“Yes. Can you forgive me?” 

“You don’t know him?” 

“IT met him by chance at the Giuseppone. We talked. He had a 
boat; he offered to take me back. But I wanted to come to the 
island. I meant, of course, to leave him in the boat. But when 
we reached the island I had to bring him ashore.” 

“JT don’t mind. But why did you?” x 

“T thought his. personality so remarkable, so powerful, that I 
wished you to come in contact with it, if only for a moment. Did 
it affect you?” 

“In what way?” 

“Tf you can ask—it did not.” 

“T felt, when I was with him, a certain dulness, as if I were in 
the grasp of a Fate. But it went away with him, or very soon 
afterwards.” 

“Ah! By the way, he gave you his card.” 

* Yes, but it got lost.” 

“You didn’t look at it?” 

“T meant to, but I left it lying on the table, and Giulia must 
have thrown it away, or dropped it somewhere when she cleared 
away the coffee.” 

“Then we shall probably never know who the Egyptian is.” 

“Was he an Egyptian? I saw that he was an Oriental.” 

“He told me he was an Egyptian.” 

The subject dropped. 

“Did you have a pleasant morning with Vere?” Hermione said, 
after a moment, trying to speak very naturally. 

“Yes. Oh”—he sat forward in his chair—‘ she told me some- 
thing that rather surprised me—that you had told her she might 
read my books.” 

“ Well?” 

Hermione’s voice was rather hard. 

“Well, I never meant: them for ‘la jeune fille. 

“You consider Vere—?” 

“Ts she not?” 

She felt he was condemning her secretly for her permission to 
Vere. What would he think if he knew her under-reason for 
giving it? 

“You don’t wish Vere to read your books, then 

“No. And I ventured to tell her so.” . 

Hermione felt jot. 

“What did she say?” 

“She said she would not read them.” 

* Oh.” 

She looked up and met his eyes, and was sure she read con- 
demnation in them. 

“ After I had.told Vere—” she began. 

She was about to defend herself, to tell him how she had gone 
to Vere’s room intending to withdraw the permission given; but 
suddenly she realized clearly that she, a mother, was being secretly 
taken to task by a man for her conduct to her child. 

That was intolerable. : 

And Vere had yielded to Emile’s prohibition, though she had 
eagerly resisted her mother’s attempt to retreat from the promise 
made. That was more intolerable. 

She sat still without saying anything. Her knees were trembling 
under her thin summer gown. Artois felt something of her agita- 
tion, perhaps, for he said, with a kind of hesitating diffidence, 
very rare in him: 

‘ “Of course, my friend, I would not interfere between you and 
Vhe, only, as I was concerned, as they were my. own writings that 
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were in question—” He broke off. ‘You won’t misunderstand my 
motives?” he concluded. } 

“Oh no.” 

He was more conscious that she was feeling something acutely. 

“T feel that I perfectly understand why you gave the permission 
at this particular moment,’ he continued, anxious to excuse her to 
herself, and to himself. 

“ Why?” Hermione said, sharply. 

“ Wasn’t it because of Peppina?” 

“ Peppina?” 

“Yes. Didn't you—?” 

He looked into her face and saw at once that he had made a false 
step, that Vere had not told her mother of Peppina’s outburst. 

* Didn’t I—what?” 

He still looked at her. 

“ What?” she repeated. ‘ What has Peppina to do with it?” 

“Nothing. Only—don’t you remember what you said to me 
about not keeping Vere in cotton-wool?” 

She knew that he was deceiving her. A hopeless, desperate feel- 
ing of being in the dark rushed over her. What was friendship 
without complete sincerity? Nothing—less than nothing. She felt 
as if her whole body stiffened with a proud reserve to meet the 
reserve with which he treated her. And she felt as if her friend 
of years—the friend whose life she had perhaps saved in Africa— 
had turned in that moment into a stranger, or—or even into an 
enemy. For this furtive withdrawal from their beautiful and 
open intimacy was like an act of hostility. She was almost dazed 
for an instant. Then her brain worked with feverish activity. 
What had Emile meant? ‘Her permission to Vere was connected in 
his mind with Peppina. He must know something about Vere and 
Peppina that she did not know. She looked at him, and her face, 
usually so sensitive, so receptive, so warmly benign when it was 
turned to his, was hard and cold. 

“Emile,” she said, “what was it you meant about Peppina? 
I think I have a right to know. I brought her into the house. 
Why should Peppina have anything to do with my giving Vere 
permission to read your books?” 

Artois’s instinct was not to tell what Vere had not told, and 
therefore had not wished to be known. Yet he hated to shuffle with 
Hermione. He chose a middle course. 

‘“* My friend,” he said, quietly, but with determination, “I made 
a mistake. I was following foolishly a wrong track. Let us say 
no more about it. But do not be angry with me about the books. 
I think my motive in speaking as I did to Vere was probably partly 
a selfish one. It is not only that I wish Vere to be as she is for 
as long a time as possible, but that I—well, don’t think me a 
great coward if I say that I almost dread her discovery of all the 
cruel knowledge that is mine, and that I have, perhaps wrongly, 
brought to the attention of the world.” 

Hermione was amazed. 

“ You regret having written your books!” she said. 

“T don’t know—I don’t know. But I think the happy confi- 
dence, the sweet respect of youth makes one regret a thoysand 
things. Don’t you, Hermione? Don’t you think youth is often the 
most. terrible tutor age can have?” 

She thought of Ruffo singing, ‘ Oh, dolce luna bianca de |’ es- 
tate ”—and suddenly she felt that she could not stay any longer 
with Artois just then. She got up. 

“T don’t feel very well,” she said. 

Artois sprang up and came towards her with a face full of con- 
cern. But she drew back. 

“TJ didn’t sleep last night—and then going into Naples— Tl go 
to my room and lie down. I’ll keep quiet. Vere will look after 
you. I'll be down at tea.” 

She went away before he could say or do anything. For some 
time he was alone. Then Vere came. Hermione had not told her 
of this episode, and she had only come because she thought the 
pretended siesta had lasted long enough. When Artois told her 
about her mother she wanted to run away at ence, and see what. 
was the matter, see if she could do something. But Artois stopped 
her. 

“T should leave her to rest,” he said. ‘“‘I—I feel sure she 
wishes to be alone.” 

Vere was looking at him while he spoke, and her face caught the 
gravity of his, reflected it for a moment, then showed an uneasiness 
that deepened into fear. She laid her hand on his arm. 

* Monsieur Emile, what is the matter with madre?” 

“Only a headache, I fancy. She did not sleep last night, and—” 

“No, no; the real matter, Monsieur Emile.” 

‘*What do you mean, Vere?” 

The girl looked excited. Her own words had revealed to her a 
feeling of which till then she had only been vaguely aware. 

“Madre has seemed different lately,” she said. ‘* Been different. 
I am sure she has. What is it?” 

As the girl spoke, and looked keenly at him with her bright, 
searching eyes, a thought came, like a flash, upon Artois, a 
thought that almost frightened him. He could not tell it to Vere, 
and almost immediately he thrust it away from his mind. But 
Vere had seen that something had come to him. 

“You know what it is!” she said. 

“T don’t know.” 

“Monsieur Emile!” 

Her voice was full of reproach. 

“Vere, I am telling you the truth,” he-said, earnestly. “If 
there is anything serious troubling your mother I do not know 
what it is. She has sorrows, of course. You know that.” 

“This is something fresh,” ‘the girl said. She thrust forward her 
little chin decisively. ‘ This is something new.” 

“It cannot be that,’ Artois said to himself. ‘It cannot be 
that.” 
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To Vere he said, “ Sleeplessness is terribly distressing.” 

“ Well—but only one night.” 

“ Perhaps there have been others.” 

In reply Vere said: 

“Monsieur Emile, you remember this morning, when we were 
in the garden, and mother called?” 

“e Yes.” 

“ D’you know, the way she called made me feel frightened?” 

“We were so busy talking that the sudden sound startled us.” 

“* No, it wasn’t that.” 

“But when we came your mother was smiling—she was perfectly 
well. You let your imagination-—” 

“No, Monsieur Emile, indeed [ don’t.” 

He did not try any more to remove her impression. He saw that 
to do so would be quite useless. 

“T should like to speak to Gaspare,” Vere said, after a moment’s 
thought. 

“Gaspare! Why?” 

“Perhaps you will laugh at me! But I often think Gaspare 
understands madre better than any of us, Mcnsieur Emile.” 

“Gaspare has been with your mother a very long time.” 

“Yes, and in his way he is very. clever. Haven't you noticed 
it?” 

Artois did not answer this. But he said: 

“Follow your instincts, Vere. I don’t think they will often lead 
you wrong.” 

“At tea-time Hermione came from her bedroom looking calm and 
smiling. There was something deliberate about her serenity, and 
her eyes were tired, but she said the little rest had done her good. 
Vere instinctively felt that her mother did not wish to be observed, 
or to have any fuss made about her condition, and Artois took 
Vere’s cue. When tea was over Artois said: 

“ Well, I suppose I ought to be going.” 

“Oh no,’ Hermione said. ‘“ We asked you for a long day. 
That means dinner.” 

The cordiality in her voice sounded determined, and therefore 
formal. Artois felt chilled. For a moment he looked at her doubt- 
fully. 

“ Well, but, Hermione, you aren’t feeling very well.” 

“T am much better now. Do stay. I shall rest, and Vere will 
take care of you.” 

It struck him for the first time that she was becoming very 
ready to substitute Vere for herself as his companion. He won- 
dered if he had really offended or hurt her in any way. He even 
wondered for a moment whether she was not pleased at his spend- 
ing the summer in Naples—whether, for some reason, she had 
wished, and still wished, to be alone with Vere. 

“Perhaps Vere will get sick of looking after an—an old man,’ 
he said. 

““You are not an old man, Monsieur Emile. Don’t tout!” 

“ Tout?” 

“Yes, for compliments about your youth. You meant me, you 
meant us both, to say how young you are.” 

She spoke gayly, laughingly, but he felt she was cleverly and 
secretly trying to smooth things out, to cover up the difficulty 
that had intruded itself into their generally natural and simple 
relations. 

“ And your mother says nothing,” said Artois, trying to fall in 
with her desire, and to restore their wonted liveliness. ‘“ Don’t 
you look upon me as.almost a boy, Hermione?” 

“1 think sometimes you seem wonderfully young,” she said. 

Her voice suggested that she wished to please him, but also that 
she meant what she said. Yet Artois had never felt his age more 
acutely than when she finished speaking. 

“T am a poor companion for Vere,” he said, almost bitterly. 
“She ought to be with friends of her own age.” 

“You mean that I am a poor companion for you, Monsieur 
Emile. I often feel how good you are to put up with me in the 
way you do.” 

The gayety had gone from her now, and she spoke with an 
earnestness that seemed to him wonderfully gracious. He looked 
at her, and his eyes thanked her gently. 

“Take Emile out in the boat, Vere,’ Hermione said, “ while I 
read a book till dinner-time.” 

At that moment she longed for them to be gone. Vere looked at 
her mother, then said: 

“Come along, Monsieur Emile. I’m sorry for you, but madre 
wants rest.” 

She led the way out of the room. 

Hermione was on the sofa. Before he followed Vere, Artois went 
up to her and said: 

“You are sure you won’t come out with us, my friend? Per- 
haps the air on the sea would do you good?” 

“No, thank you, Emile; I really think I had better stay quietly 
here.” 

“ Very well.” 

He hesitated for a moment, then he went out and left her. But 
she had seen a question in his eyes. 

When he had gone, Hermione took up a book and read for a 
little while, always listening for the sound of oars. She was not 
sure Vere and Emile would go out in the boat, but she thought 
they would.- If they came out to the open sea beyond the island it 
was possible that she might hear them. Presently, as she did not 
hear them, she got up. She wanted to satisfy herself that they 
were at sea. Going to the window, she looked out. But she saw 
no boat, only the great plain of the radiant waters. They made 
her feel alone—why, she did not know then. But it was really 
something of the same feeling which had come to her long ago 
during her first visit to Sicily. In the contemplation of beauty she 

(Continued on page 28.) 
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(Continued from page 25.) 
knew the need of love, knew it with an intimacy that was 
cruel. 

She came away from the window and went to the terrace. From 
there she could not see the boat. Finally she went to the small 
pavilion that overlooked the Saint’s Pool. Leaning over the parapet, 
she perceived the little white boat just starting round the cliff 
towards the Grotto of Virgil. Vere was rowing. Hermione saw 
her thin figure, so impregnated with the narrow charm of youth, 
bending backwards and ferwards to the oars, Emile’s big form 
leaning against the cushions as if at ease. From the dipping oars 
came twinkling lines of light that rayed out and spread like the 
opened sticks of a fan upon the sea. Hugging the shore, the boat 
slipped out of sight. 

* Suppose they had gone forever—gone out of my life!” 

Hermione said that to herself. She fancied she still could see 
the faint commotion in the water that told where the boat had 
passed. Now it was turning into the Grotto of Virgil. She felt 
sure of that. It was entering the shadows where she had showed 
to Emile not long ago the very depths of her heart. 

How could. she have done that? She grew hot as she thought of 
it. In her new and bitter reserve she hated to think of his pos- 
session that could never be taken from him, the knowledge of her 
hidden despair, her hidden need of love. And by that sensation of 
hatred of his knowledge she measured the gulf between them. 
When had come the very first narrow fissure she searcely knew. 
But she knew how to-day the gulf had widened. 

That permission of hers to Vere to read Emile’s books! aaa 
Emile’s authority governing her child, substituted surely for hers! 
The gulf had been made wider by her learning that episode; and 
the fact that secretly she felt her permission ought never to have 
been given caused her the more bitterness. Vere had yielded to 
Emile because he had been in the right. Instinetively her child 
had known which of the two with whom she had to deal was 
swayed by an evil mood, and which was thinking rightly, only 
tor her. 

Could Vere see into her mother’s heart? 

Hermione had a moment of panic. Then she laughed at her 
folly. 

And she thought of Peppina, of that other secret which cer- 
tainly existed, but which she had never suspected till that day. 

The boat was gone, and she knew where. She went back into the 
house and rang the bell. Giulia came. 

“Oh, Giulia,” Hermione said, “ will you please ask Peppina to 
come to my sitting-room? I want to speak to her for a moment.” 

“$i, signora.” 

Giulia looked at her padrona, then added: 

“ Signora, I am sure I was right: I am sure that girl has the 
evil eye.” 

Giulia, what nonsense! I have told you often that such ideas 
are silly. Peppina has no power to do us harm. Poor girl, we 
ought to pity her.” 

Giulia’s fat face was very grave and quite unconvinced. 

“ Signora, since she is here the island is not the same. The 
signorina is not the same, you are not the same, the French 
signore is not the same. Even Gaspare is different. One cannot 
speak with him now. Trouble is with us all, signora.” 

Hermione shook her head impatiently. But when Giulia was 
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gone she thought of her words about Gaspare. Words, even the 
simplest, spoken just before some great moment of a life, some 
high triumph or deep catastrophe, stick with resolution in the 
memory. Lucrezia had once said of Gaspare on the terrace before 
the Casa del Prete, “One cannot speak with him to-day.” And 
she had added, “ He is terrible to-day.” That was on the evening 
of the night on which Maurice’s dead body was found. Often 
since then Hermione had thought that Gaspare had seemed to 
have a prevision of the disaster that was approaching. 

And now Giulia said of him, “ One cannot speak with him now.” 

The same words. Was Gaspare as a stormy petrel? 

There came a knock to the door of the sitting-room to which 
Hermione had gone to wait for the coming of Peppina. 

“Come in.” 

The door opened and the disfigured girl entered, looking anxious. 

“Come in, Peppina. It’s all right. I only want to speak to you 
for a moment.” 

Hermione spoke kindly, but Peppina still looked nervous. 

“Si, signora,”’ she murmured. 

And she remained standing near the door, looking down. 

“ Peppina,” Hermione said, “I’m going to ask you something, 
and I want you to tell me the truth without being afraid.” 

“ Si, signora.” 

“You remember, when I took you, I told you not to say any- 
thing to my daughter, the signorina,*‘ about your past life, your 
aunt and—and all you had gone through. Have you said any- 
thing?” 

Peppina looked more frightened. 

“ Signora,” she began. “ Madonna! It was not my fault, it was 
not my fault!” 

She raised her voice, and began to gesticulate. 

“Hush, Peppina! Now don’t be afraid of me.” 

“You are my preserver, signora! My saint has forgotten me, 
but you—” 

“1 will not leave you to the streets. You must trust me. And 
now tell me—quietly—what have you told the signorina?” 

And presently Peppina was induced to be truthful, and Her- 
mione knew of the outburst in the night, and that “the foreign 
signore ” had known of it from the moment of its happening. 

“The signorina was so kind, signora, that I forgot. I told her 
all!—I told her all—I told her—” 

Once Peppina had begun to be truthful she could not stop. 
She recalled—or seemed to—the very words she had spoken to 
Vere, all the details of her narration. 

“ And the foreign signore? Was he there too?” Hermione asked 
at the end. 

“No, signora. He went away. The signorina told him to go 
away and leave us.” 

Hermione dismissed Peppina quietly. 

“ Please don’t say anything about this conversation, Peppina,” 
she said, as the agitated girl prepared to go. ‘“ Try to obey me 
this time, will you?” 

She spoke very kindly, but very firmly. 

“May the Madonna take out my tongue if I speak, signora!” 
Peppina raised her hand. ° 

As she was going out Hermione stared at the cross upon her 
cheek. 

(To be Continued.) 





Leaves from the Diary of a Motorist 


By HELENA SMITH -DAYTON 


January 1.—Three symptoms warn me that I am about to 
become a motor maniac: my wife has ordered motor raiment, my 
daughters have invited friends upon carefully planned tours, and 
my son Phil has written for catalogues. 

January 18.—Perused tons of motor literature, and have be- 
come friendly with several hundred agreeable salesmen, all evident- 
ly selling ** the best car.” 

February 11.—Convinced that I have selected the best machine 
on the market. Agent says I’m a wonder. 

March 2.—Arrival of new car. Family enthusiastic. Dusted 
off few specks of dust with silk pocket-handkerchief. Hope noth- 
ing will mar the fine finish. 

‘March 9 .—Engaged incognito Count for chauffeur. We all hope 
to improve our accent. Maybe he will get us into society. 

March 10.—Something out of kilter, but agent is the limit. 
Thinks he’ll have it running in a day or so. 

April 4.—While we were admiring the view to-day, Charlie 
Speedwell passed in that old lemon of his. After we found the 
ear couldn’t be fixed, took the trolley home. The Count doesn’t 
understand the car. 

April 5.—Maybe it’s the car. 

May 1.—Everything lovely. Best car; finest driver; lovely 
roads; glorious weather; agreeable party. What did we do with- 
out an automobile? 

May 29.—Arm still in sling. 
to-morrow, 


Count’s fault. New man coming 





June 5.—Must appear in court to-morrow. Weren’t going a bit 
fast. 

June 7.—Car undergoing slight repairs. 

June 20.—Slight repairs? 

June 22.—Surly fellow, that agent. 

June 30.—Learned why the chicken crosses the road: to pay 
the mortgage off the old farm. 

July 9.—Question for debating societies: Is it cheaper to motor 
in town or in the country? After encountering a country constable, 
paying for one perfectly good dog, and purchasing gasoline from 
an alleged accommodating rural party, have decided that flat 
purse motorists should not leave the boulevards. 

July 18.—Charlie Speedwell’s ear certainly can go some. 

August 7.—Car behaving beautifully. 

September 17.—Decided to quit the motor game. 

September 28.—Sold my car. 

October 6.—Lovely days for motoring. Heigho! 

October 20.—-How my family miss that car! Does seem queer 
to walk everywhere. It used to be mighty handy. . . . Perhaps 
in the spring. 

November 29.—Wonder how the agents got impression I was in- 
terested in automobiles? Merely dropped in to look over a few 
new models. Still, I gave my order on condition it was not 
delivered until June. 

December 30,—Been trying to hurry up delivery of that car 
of mine. 






























































































Dickinson’s 125th Anniversary 
(Continued from page 21.) 


as early as 1865. From the beginning the 
attention given to science was unusual. A 
tutor in that field was appointed in 1787, 
and in 1808 Dr. Rush provided “the most 
complete and splendid electrical and gal- 
yanie apparatus ever imported into our 
country.” Shortly afterward Dr. Thomas 
Cooper of Oxford, a friend of Pitt, Jeffer- 
son, and Priestley, and a noted scientific 
discoverer and editor, became professor of 
chemistry, adding some of Priestley’s ap- 
paratus to the collections of the college. In 
1845 the directorship of the department was 
taken by Spencer Baird, a graduate of the 
college, and afterward for nearly forty 
years assistant secretary and secretary of 
the Smithsonian Institution. In 1884 a 
thoreughly equipped scientific building was 
completed through the generosity of Jacob 
Tome, the founder of Tome Institute at 
Port Deposit, Maryland. 

During the present administration of Dr. 
George Edward Reed, which began in 1889, 
the college has doubled in size, has in- 
creased its endowment, and. has acquired 
six of its twelve buildings, one of them 
being the gift of Andrew Carnegie, a trus- 
tee from 1892 to 1894, in memory of his 
friend Moncure D. Conway, of the Class of 
1849. The present attendance is 314 in the 
college, 94 in the law school, and 163 in 
Conway Hall, the preparatory school. 
Women have been admitted since 1884. 
There are forty officers of instruction and 
40,000 volumes in the libraries. 

The president of the Carnegie Foundation 
has published the opinion that Dickinson 
has had more eminent alumni than any 
other institution of its size. With Prince- 
ton and Bowdoin alone it shares the dis- 
tinction of having provided the country 
with both a President—James Buchanan, 
1809—and a Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court—Roger Taney, 1795. Out of 2500 
alumni the college has graduated 9 cabinet 
officers, 12 Senators, 50 Congressmen, 8 
foreign ministers, 6 generals, 6 Governors, 
8 bishops, 5 moderators, 900 other clergy- 
men, 40 college presidents, and 130 col- 
lege professors, 700 attorneys; and 350 
physicians. Bishop Winebrenner, the foun- 
der of the church bearing his name, and 
Bishop Cummings, founder of the Re- 
formed Episcopal Church, were both Dickin- 
sonians, as were also the orator who de- 
livered ‘the Senate’s impeachment of John- 
son and its eulogy of Lincoln, the engineer 
of the Croton Aqueduct, the alienist who 
convicted Guiteau, Admiral Dewey’s chief 
of staff at Manila, and the missionary who 
directed the fortification and the defence of 
the Pekin embassies against the Boxers. To 
New York the college has furnished the 


Reverend Charles F. Deems of the Church - 


of the Strangers, and the late Archdeacon 
Tiffany, a superintendent of city schools, 
and half a dozen Columbia professors; as 


well as numerous other editors, churchmen, - 


educators, and men of affairs. 

Features of the anniversary celebration, 
which was attended by large numbers of 
alumni, were the unveiling of new portraits 
of President Dickinson and Dr. Rush, and 
the presentation of greetings from all of 
the older American colleges. 





Brazil’s Campaign Against 
Tuberculosis 


THE federal government of Brazil is pre- 
paring a campaign against tuberculosis in 
the cities of the Republic, especially in Rio 
de’ Janeiro, equal to that waged against yel- 
low fever, which has placed the capital 
among the most healthful cities of the 
world. . 

The present number of deaths due to con- 
sumption in Rio de Janeiro and in Brazil 
generally explains the extraordinary meas- 
ures to be taken by the government against 
tuberculosis, according to the announced 
plans. The tables of mortality of the federal 
district show that out of a total of: 14,660 
deaths in 1905, 2663 were due to pulmonary 
tuberculosis, as compared with 287 from the 
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dreaded yellow fever. In 1906, out of a 
total of 13,956 deaths, 2649 were from tuber- 
culosis, while in 1907 out of a total. of 
13,014 deaths 2587 was the proportion. 
Therefore of all deaths in Rio de Janeiro 
during those years one in five was due to 
consumption, and that, too, in spite of the 
highly commendable work done by the 
League Against Tuberculosis, whose efficacy 
is shown by the slightly decreased record 
for the past two years. What systematic 
work in sanitation can do, however, is shown 
in the totals of deaths given in the case of 
yellow fever. In the latter disease the 
deaths in 1905 were 287; in 1906, 42; and 
in 1907, 39. The disease is stamped out, so 
far as the general public in Rio de Janeiro 
is concerned, the few cases noted arising in 
out-of-the-way places, and being so well 
guarded and pursued that all danger of epi- 
demic under present regulations is done 
away with. 

Naturally, with such success in disposing 
of yellow fever, the sanitary authorities of 
Brazil feel that something can be done 
against tuberculosis. There are twenty-six 
cities in the country which are included in 
the plans outlined in this report, but for 
the time being, and with .the. initial ex- 
pense, most attention will be paid to Rio de 
Janeiro as the capital and chief city of the 
nation. This new campaign involves the 
expenditure of $1,250,000 as a beginning of 
the movement. The plan includes legisla- 
tion which may have a marked influence 
upon similar movements in the world gener- 
ally. ° ; 

The Brazilian project includes as its ma- 
terial features the compulsory reporting of 
every case of tuberculosis to the sanitary 
authorities; the complete assumption of 
charge of all cases of tuberculosis by public 
authorities, the establishment of hospitals, 
with complete isolation, for tuberculosis-in- 
fected invalids, and of hotels and boarding 
houses, agricultural colonies, and sanitaria 
for those not invalid; the absolute refusal 
of admission into Brazil of any person or 
animal having tuberculosis; the inspection 
of all foods and materials likely to carry 
bacilli of the disease, with power to destroy 
anything infected; and the betterment of 
food, housing, and other conditions of life 
for the large mass of the population among 
wkom tuberculosis is raging. 





The “Empire” of Haiti 


TuatT little republic of Haiti which now 
and then choses to enliven her domestic and 
foreign affairs with a so-called revolution 
can boast of a rather funny period of her 
history. In 1811 the negro general Christo- 
phe proclaimed himself emperor, and, in 
spite of the smallness of his empire, sur- 
rounded himself with a pompous official 
household like the grand monarchs of Eu- 
rope. He ended in 1820 by suicide, and up 
to 1849 the little state could again enjoy 
its party fights and revolutions: as a repub- 
lic. In the latter year another negro, Gen- 
eral Faustin Soulouque, seized the govern- 
ment, and on August 26 took possession of 
the state as its proclaimed emperor, calling 
himself Faustin I. He established his gov- 


ernment upon tle pattern of Napoleon’s. 


That he, who was born as a slave, had some 
difficulty in reading and writing did not 
bother: him. For his coronation he ordered 
exact reproductions of the crown and the 
coronation robe of the Emperor of the 
French; to pay for them, of course, he 
deemed unnecessary, and the “ Purveyors to 
His Majesty ” were very glad to receive some 
part payments by and by. The civil list of 
the emperor was fixed at 150,000 gourdres 
(1 gourdre = 961,c) ; that of the empress, 
black as her spouse, at 50,000 gourdres. Her 
court attendants included two ladies of 
honor, fifty ladies of the court, and twenty- 
two waiting maids. The court had a grand 
almoner, a manager of the imperial theatre, 
a governor of the imperial palaces, etc. The 
emperor founded two orders of knighthood: 
the order of St. Faustin for military merit, 
and the order of the legion of honor. His 
division generals and vice-admirals he made 
princes and dukes, and the brigadier-gen- 
erals counts; every superior customs officer 
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became a baron. All at once Haiti with its 
not quite 10,000 square miles and its popu- 
lation of about 900,000, had 59 dukes, 100 
counts, 336 barons, and 340 knights. 

The names of this, brand-new aristocracy 
were taken from farms and fantastic feudal 
estates which Faustin had created by a 
mere word and given ridiculous and bur- 
lesque names. John Joseph, the emperor’s 
brother, was named Duke of Port-de-Paix 
(Porte-épée) ; Charles Alerte, great-bread- 
chamberlain, was duke des Cachots (i. ¢., of 
the prisons) ; de Mare, Duke de la Limon- 
ade; Linding, Duke de la Marmelade. The 
most humorous names were those of some 
of the counts. There were the Count des 
Cétes de Fer du Nord; Noél Jean Jacques, 
Count de Coupe-Haleine (he was the libra- 
rian-general of the empire) ; Dumas Labrou- 
die, Count de la Tortue; one Count du Nu- 
méro-Deux; one de Grand-Gossier (large 
throat) ; des Guépes (wasps), du Diamant, 
de la Bombarde, ete. One of the knights 
had to hear himself called Knight Coco. In 
1858 a military revolt made an end to this 
glorious monarchy, and wiped all those fine 
names, titles, and dignities out of existence 
as quickly as they had sprung up. 








and purity reign supreme, 
Or cream. «*e 


A PERFECT MILK SUPPLY 


should bear a guaranty of purity. The name “ BorpEN” guar- 
antees purity in milk products. 
EVAPORATED MILK (unsweetened) is prepared where cleanliness 
Use it in all recipes calling for milk 








THE BEST WORM LOZENGES for CHILDREN are 
BROWN’S VERMIFUGE COMFITS. 25 cents a box. «*e 
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Pears 


Soap, like books, 
should be chosen 
with discretion. 
Both are capable of 
infinite harm. 

The selection of 
Pears’ is a perfect 
choice and a safe- 
guard against soap 
evils. 


Matchless for the complexion, 








Take a 
Supply of 
Evans’ Ale 
With You 


THE IDEAL BEVERAGE 
For Picnics For Traveling 


For Fishing For Golfing 
For ping For Sailing 
For Hunting For Touring 


Appetizing, Refreshing . 
Rejuvenating and Sustaining 

In “Splits” as well as regular-size bottles, 

C, H, EVANS & SONS, 





BorpDEN’s PEERLESS BRAND 


HUDSON, N, ¥, 
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The First American “Dreadnought” 


LAUNCHING THE NAVY’S 


APTIZED across the bows with a bottle of champagne flung 
B trom the hand of Miss Carol Burnes Newberry, of Detroit, 
the new battleship Michigan glided into the Delaware River 
at Camden, trom the yard of the New York Shipbuilding Company, 
on May 26. The titan infant’s baptism was saluted by the gunboat 
Dolphin, which brought to the yard Assistant-Secretary Newberry, 
Secretary Garfield, Governor Warner of Michigan, and the United 
States Senators from that State. It took three 
hundred men to launch the vessel, half of whom % 
glided down the ways on board, after the re- 
mainder had knocked out the supporting blocks. 
A large crowd watched the big ship enter the 
water. 
The successful launching of the new battle- 
ship is regarded with great satisfaction, on ac- 
count of the absence of the fleet. from the At- 
lantic shores and the public awakening to the 
necessities of a large navy. It marks the open- 
ing of a new era in American naval construc- 
tion scarcely less notable than that initiated 
by the launching of the Dreadnought. The 
Michigan, when completed, will approach more 
nearly to the class of the famous British ves- 
sel than any other war-craft in the American 
navy. The armament will be enormous. Be- 
sides eight twelve-inch guns, her main battery 
will include two submerged torpedo tubes, and 
the secondary battery will consist of twenty- 
two three-inch rapid-fire guns, two three- 
pounder semi-automatic guns, two three-inch 
tield-pieces, and tour machine guns of .30 
calibre. The main battery will be located in 
pairs in two forward and two aft turrets on 
the centre line. 

The hull will be protected along the water 
line by a complete belt of armor eight feet wide, 
eleven inches thick throughout the machinery 
spaces and twelve inches at the magazine spaces. 
For eight feet above the main belt there will be 
the casemate armor, eight inches thick at the 
top to ten inches thick at the bottom. There 
will be a complete protective deck from stem 


to stern. The supply of ammunition will be 
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NEW “ALL-BIG-GUN” 


BATTLESHIP 


carried in two divisions at the bow and the stern of the ship. The 
crew of the Michigan will number 51 officers and 758 men. 

The .propelling engines are io be of the vertical twin-screw, 
triple-expansion type, of a combined indicated 
Each engine will be in a separate water- 


four-cylinder, 
of the two funnels will be 100 feet 


horse-power of 16,500. 
tight compartment.. Each 
high above the base line. 


The Central Figures are (left) Governor Warner of Michigan, Miss Carol Newberry, 
who Christened the Ship, and her Father, Assistant-Secretary-of-the-Navy Newberry 


Preparing to Launch the great new Battleship “Michigan,” whose enormous Armament—she 
will carry eight 12-inch Guns—entitles her to Comparison with the British “ Dreadnought” 
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When New York: is Finished 
THE ANNOUNCER (ON THE SIGHT-SEEING 
COACH): “T'he house you see on the roof of 
this building is occupied by the janitor, who 


has charge of the upper fifty stories, His“ 


children, whom you seerat*the-eorner of the 
fence, have never been on the street .for the 
reason that the journey thither would take 
too long.” 





The City Government’s 
New Home 
(See page 10.) 


New York is beginning to prepare a 
home for the different departments of the 
municipality, at present located in various 
parts of the city. The new Municipal Office 
Building will be erected at the corner of 
Park Row and Chambers Street, upon the 
site of the Siaats Zeitung Building, now in 
process of demolition. The ground floor 
will be twenty feet above the Subway; the 
main building, containing twenty-three 
stories, will be 329 feet in heigzt; and the 
tower, with eight stories, is to be another 
210 feet from the roof of the main building 
to the top of the figure surmounting the 
edifice, which will itself be twenty-four feet 
in height. The length of the main front of 
the building, from corner to corner, is to be 
380 feet. The clock dial will have a 
diameter of twenty-five feet. 





Limitations 


“ WELL, madam, wasn’t the chameleon all 
right?” solicitously inquired the reptile-fan- 
cier, noticing the disappointed countenance 
of a recent customer. 

“Yes, he was perfectly dear about chan- 
ging color,” began the fair purchaser; “ he 
turned blue and green and brown whenever 
I wore those colors; but I happened to fast- 
en him on my dress one day when I wore 
a Scotch plaid, and the poor dear burst him- 
self trying to make good.” 





"A Parallel Case 


In the late financial stringency a clerk in 
one of the New York banks was trying to 
explain to a stolid old Dutchman why the 
bank could not pay cash to depositors as 
formerly, and was insisting that he be sat- 
isfied with Clearing House checks. But the 
old German could not grasp the situation, 
and finally the president of the bank was 
called upon to enlighten the dissatisfied cus- 
tomer. After a detailed explanation of the 
financial situation, the president concluded, 
bs Now, my good man, you understand, don’t 
you?’ 

“Yes,” dubiously replied the Dutchman, 
“TI tinks I understand. It’s just like dis, 
ven my baby vakes up in der night and cries 
for milk, I give her a milk-ticket” 
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| , Shakespeare 


Pp OSSESSED the highest type of 
literary genius. It is more than 
: two centuries since he ceased to 
aA write, but when shall he cease 
to be read? , 
: He grasped all things. He saw 
“into the profoundest depths of human 
nature. Thoughts illimitable were at the 
point of his pen. 
’ His personages live and move as if they 
had just come from the hand of a creator. 

He was not a man of one idea, but part 
of the intense life.of flesh and blood that 
seethed around him. Exuberant vitality 
of mind, body and soul was his supreme 
characteristic. 

Personally he was a handsome, well- 
shaped man of a merry temperament, 
abounding in energy and overflowing 
with health. 

His favorite eating place in London was 
the celebrated Falcon tavern. Here men 
like Ben Johnson, Marlowe, Ford, Fletcher, 
Herrick, Raleigh, etc., met him daily. 

These literary giants of the heroic 
Elizabethan age were in the habit of dis- 














~ cussing the burning topics of their time 


(which included the colonization of 
America) over foaming tankards of beer. 


“Wife, bid these gentlemen welcome. Come, we have 
a hot venison pasty to dinner; come, gentlemen, I hope 
we shall drink down all unkindness.”’—Act 1—Scene 3— 
The Merry Wives of Windsor. 


Budweiser 











S|PARKLES with 
aA life. It has a bnil- 
liant glow—is full 
of solid nutriment—snap- 
py and inviting to the 
palate—the combined 
soul of malt and hops— 
the cream of the harvest 


fields—the health bring- 


ing home beer. 


THE KING OF ALL 
BOTTLED BEERS 

















Bottled Only at the 
ANHEUSER-BUSCH BREWERY 
St. Louis,Mo. 


Corked or with Crown Caps, 


For Sale at 
All Hotels, Clubs and Bars. 

















“4 -Atthe Thousaoid Ielands 


Dancing, golf, tennis, bowling and motoring, 
with the aquatic sports—fishing, bathing, | 
canoeing, sailing and motor boating in the St. 
Lawrence River, make the hours pass all too 
quickly. Hay fever and asthma are unknown. 


Innumerable hotels, boarding-houses, cottages and house-boats provide accom- 
modations to suit every purse. The Thousand Islands are centrally located and 
easily and comfortably reached from all directions by 
the fast through trains of the New York Central Lines. 
I will gladly send you an itinerary of a trip from your 
home city to the ousand Islands and return (side 
trips if you wish)—illustrated literature, maps, informa- 


NEW YORK 
(ENTRAI 
LINES 





tion on hotels and incidental expenses—and sum up the 
entire trip into un approximate cost. 
Address J. F. FAIRLAMB, G. P. A. 
Room 492, Grand Central Station, New York 














The Contents of Three Million Pay Envelopes 


=H average wage-earnings of those employed in manu- 
facturing establishments in the United States have 

for the first time been made the subject of a gov- 

ernmental investigation. More than one-half of all 

the wage-earners in America have been classified, so 

that the results obtained are sufficiently representa- 

tive to give fairly accurate results. The returns 

are those of wages and not of rates of pay, and, being based upon 
the time actually worked and not upon the weekly earnings, must 
be regarded as lower than the weekly income of those employed. 

Of the 3,297,819 wage-earners ered. by the investigation, 
2,619,053, or 79.4 per cent., were men; 588,599, or 17.9 per cent., 
women; and 9,167, or 2.7 per cent., children. The pay-rolls of the 
123,703 establishments for the week covered amounted to $33,185,- 
791, and of this the men received $29,240,287, or 88.1 per cent.; 
the women, $3,633,481, or 11 per cent.; and the children, $312,023, 
or nine-tenths of one per cent. 

The figures show that the average -wage-earner employed in 
manufacturing received $10.06 per we The average man re- 
ceived $11.16; the average woman, $6.17; and the average child 
under sixteen years of age, $3.46. 

The highest average weekly earnings reported for the men in 
any manufacturing industry. were $21.68, paid to those engaged in 
lapidary work. The principal occupations in this industry are 
connected with the cutting, polishing, and setting of diamonds 
and other precious stones. 

Other industries which were conspicuous for the high weekly 
‘earnings paid to men wage-earners embraced the manufacture of 
corsets ($16.99), photolithographing and photoengraving ($16.68), 
the manufacture of statuary and art goods ($16.45), and the manu- 
facture of watches ($16.16). 

The lowest average earnings for men in any industry were $5.23, 
paid to those engaged in the manufacture of turpentine and rosin. 
Most of the men employed in this industry were engaged in gather- 
ing the crude gum. The cottonseed oil and cake industry was an- 
other in which the average weekly earnings ($6.64) were Jow. 

The average weekly earnings of women in some of the indus- 
tries which employ considerable numbers were as follows: Cotton 
goods, $6.03; hosiery and knit goods, $6.01; silk and silk goods, 
$6.11; boots and shoes, $7.60; men’s clothing, $6.07; women’s 
clothing, $6.85; shirts, $5.69; and glass, $5.08. : . 


The lowest average earnings for children were $1.84 per week, 
received by the 105 children engaged in the manufacture of pickles, 
preserves, and sauces. Of the “industries employing a considerable 
number of women, the grading, roasting, cleaning, and shelling of 
peanuts is the one in which the earnings of women were lowest. 
The average weekly earnings of the 392 women in this industry 
were but $2. 26. The only industries employing considerable num- 
bers of children under sixteen years of age were glass, shirts, 
tobacco, and the five textile industries. In the cotton industry, 
which is the most important of the textiles, the average weekly 
earnings of the children were $3.21. 

More than half of all wage-earners received $9 and upward dur- 
ing the week. The largest. number, 464,875, earned from $12 to 
$15; then came 439,208, earning from $10 to "$12; 390,367, earning 
from $15 to $20; and 378,009, earning from $9 to $10. The number 
of those earning $5 and less weekly was 476,768. Only 51,728 
received $25 and over. 

The average earnings of the men in some of the more important 
industries were as follows: lron and steel, steel works and rolling 
mills, $12.56; iron and steel, blast furhaces, $11.71; foundry and 
machine shop products, $11.88; lumber and timber products, $9.25; 
furniture, $10.16; cotton goods, $7.71; boots and shoes, $11.88; 
men’s clothing, $12.23; women’s clothing, $13.52; tobacco, cigars, 
and cigarettes, $11.14; newspaper and periodical printing and 
publishing, $13.13; and glass, $14.10. 

The Southern States proved to be generally conspicuous for the 
low average of weekly earnings. While the average earnings of men 
in New England amounted to $8.52, in the South they were only 
$5.14—a difference of $3.38. For women the average was, in New 
England, $7.23, in the South, $3.77—a difference of $3.46; while for 
children the average was, in New England, $4.45; in the South, 
$2.73—a difference of $1.72. For all classes the average weekly 
earnings in the North were $7.62 as contrasted with but $4.16 in 
the South. 

The leading States with respect to average weekly earnings were: 
Montana, $18.19; Nevada, $17.76; :\rizona, $16.15; and Wyoming, 
$15.75. New York was twenty-fifth, with $10.40; Pennsylvania, 
twenty-third, with $10.51; Illinois, fifteenth, with $11.55; Ohio, 
twentieth, with $10.63; and Massachusetts, thirty-second, with 
$9.68. North Carolina, -with $4.96, and South Carolina, with 
$4.68, reported the lowest averages. 


SETTING THE STAGE FOR A NEW KING 


THE “ VERY HIGH, VERY POWERFUL, 
CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES, LISBON, BEFORE BEING 
CHAMBERLAIN, THE MASTER OF THE HORSE, 


AND VERY FAITHFUL KING OF PORTUGAL, 
PROCLAIMED KING BY PUBLIC 
THE COMMANDER OF 
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CORTES IN THE 
ARE THE GRAND 
THE CEREMONIES 


DOM MANOEL II.,° ADDRESSING THE 
ACCLAMATION. UPON THE STEPS 
THE ROYAL BODYGUARD, AND THE MASTER OF 











Something About Ginger 


GinceErR is the dried underground stem of 
a plant that grows wild in southeast Asia 
and in the Malay Archipelago, and is culti- 
vated extensively in South America and the 
West Indies, particularly Jamaica. The 
ginger produced in Jamaica is recognized 


-as of superior quality and commands more 


than double the price of any other.- The bo- 
tanical name of the stem is rhizomes, the 
real roots of the ginger plant being the 
fibres which are given off from the rhi- 
zomes. Leafy shoots rise from the under- 
ground stems to a height of one to three 
feet, according to conditions of soil and 
climate. The plant bears a blossom on a 
stalk separate from the leaves. Ginger re- 
quires a rich soil, well drained, rich vege- 
table loam being best adapted to its culti- 
vation. These conditions being met, it may 
be grown from the sea level.to high moun- 
tainous regions, provided the rainfall be 
abundant or irrigation adopted. 

The plant is propagated by division of the 
rhizomes, each rhizome being carefully 
divided into small pieces, pains being taken 
to leave at least one shoot bud on a cutting. 
The cuttings are at once set out in the field 
in holes that have been specially prepared 
for the purpose at distances of about a 
foot apart. It is essential that the land 
should be well cleaned and trenched, the 
weeds and rubbish being buried in the 
trenches to enrich the soil. The best time 
for planting is in March or April. The 
plant is cultivated in much the same way as 
the potato. Manure is generally placed in 
the holes when the planting takes place, 
and also spaded into the ground when the 
same land is used for several years in suc- 
cession. 

The plant is.in blossom about, September. 
Thereafter the shoots wither, and the rhi- 
zomes increase in size, and by January or 
February the spice is ready to gather. The 
plant is dug out of the soil with a fork, 
care being taken not to injure the rhizomes, 
or “hands,” as they are termed in Jamaica. 
The “hands” vary in size, some being very 
large and weighing over half a pound. 

After the “ hands” have been divested of 
the fibrous roots and all adhering mold and 
dirt they are scalded for some minutes in 
boiling water, to destroy their vitality, and 
then dried in the sun, when they become 
the ginger of commerce. The darker kinds 
are sometimes bleached by exposure to fumes 
of chloride of lime or burning sulphur. 
What is known as “scraped,” “ uncoated,” 
and “ white” ginger is prepared by scraping 
the “hands” with a knife until the dark 
outer skin is removed, and then drying them 
in the sun. When cultivated under favor- 
able conditions, an acre of land will pro- 
duce as much as 4000 pounds. 

Ginger is shipped in bags, which generally 
contain a hundredweight each of the spice. 
There is a considerable acreage of land 
under cultivation of ginger in Jamaica, 
mostly in the hands of small settlers in the 
southern part of the island. During the 
last fiscal year about 1,400,000 pounds were 
exported from this island, some 650,000 
pounds being taken by the United States, 
and 600,000 by Great Britain. . Canada took 
nearly all the balance. The crop last year 
was little more than two-thirds the usual 
amount, because of the severe and long-con- 
tinued drought in the island. 
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the Sole is to a Shoe— 


Charles K. Sharood, a practical shoemaker of widest 
experience, realized that when he invented the R Z£-Z 
Pneumatic Soles which are found in the 


| : $5.00 Shoe 


Ors These soles are made by a scientific combination of antiseptically felted 
woo! and cotton, flexible leather and waterproof canvas over 
a cork in-sole—that is all—but it makes a vast difference to the 
man who wears them—the difference between buoyancy and depres- 
sion. Try the Sharood R E-Z $5.00 Shoe and see. 
Most live dealers have them. If yours hasn’t them 
in stock, send us his name and we will mail you a 
copy of our RE-Z Style Book and a pair of 
Sharood’s R E-Z Shoe Laces FREE. 


SHAROOD SHOE CORPORATION 




















What Backbone is to the Body Fs 








355 Broadway, 




















Clark’s Cruises of the “ Arabic,” 16,000 tons 
Feb, 4th, Orient; Oct. 16, ’09, and Feb. 5, ’10, 
Cruises Round the World 
Fall Tours ’08 Round the World. 

F. C. CLARK, TIMES BUILDING, NEW YORK 


Purple and Homespun 


A Novel of Politics and Love 
By Samuel M. Gardenhire 


Author of ‘‘ Lux Crucis”’ 





OF BRAINS 


Cloth, Post &vo. 


“MADE AT KEY WEST ne 
rice, $1.50 


READ THE BARRIER|narper 2 BROTHERS, Publishers 
Financial 
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a Copyright Wotice 


a Class A, XXc, No. 205682, April 80, 1908.—LiBRARY OF 
Bills of exchange bought and CONGRESS, ‘lo wit: Be it remembered, That on the thirtieth 
sold. Cable Transfers to Eu- | day of April, 1908 ——— & Brothers, of New York, N. Y 
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Travellers Letters 
of Credit 


Foreign Drafts. 


of mercial and Travellers’ Letters | inthe Far East. Part Second. Adventures of Two Youths 
tificates of Deposit. By Thomas W. Knox. lilustrated. New York: Harper & 
rights. 
B rown B rot h ers & Cc Ou, (Signed) Herspert Putnam, Librarian of Congress. 


have deposited in this office the title of a BOOK, the title of 
’ of Credit. Collections made, | in a Journey to Siam and Java, with Descriptions of Cochin- 
Brothers,” the right whereof they claim as proprietors in con- 

Bankers, No. 59 WALL STREET. By THORVALD SOLBERG, Hegister of Copyrights. 

8. 


rope and South Africa, Com- which is in the following words, to wit: “ The Boy Travellers 
Cred it. International Cheques, Cer- | China, Cambodia, Sumatra, and the Malay Archipelago. 
formity with the laws of the United States respecting copy- 

In renewal for fourteen years from August 23, 1908. 









































STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 


THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


Incorporated as a Stock Compan 

by the State of New Jersey. ae 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, Presicent 
HOME OFFICE, NEWARK, N. J. 

Send for Rates of NEW LOW Cost Policy, ‘Dept. T 
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“SAY, WANT YOUR SCISSORS GROUND ?” 


Q eg 


if Hi Across 
(i) Li ) Salt Lake and the 
| 
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Wt 


bi 


Sierra Nevadas 


That’s the most inter- 
esting way to go to 


pf | 


| There’s an 
exceptional train run- 
ning solid, Chicago to 
San Francisco, daily via 


* Union Pacific 
<~— Southern Pacific 


All the comforts and luxuries 
of best hotels. For tickets, 
reservations, etc., ask 
E. L. LOMAX, G. P. A. 
Omaha, Neb. 
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For Liquor and 
Drug Using 


A scientific remedy which has_ been 
skilfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 28 years 


AT THE FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: 


Mot Springs, Ark. Dwight, 11. Portland, Me. Sate EE: y «Patera Be. 
San Francisco, Cal., Sarton, Ind. Grand Rapide Mich.. White Plains N.Y. 4246 Fifth Ave. 












Denver, Colorado. Pialnfield, Ind, 265 S. College Ave. Farege NBS Waukesha, Wis,” 

West Haven, Conn. a Moines, In. Omaha, Neb., “ . Phifedelpht “.¥ Pa., Toronto, Ont., Canada. 

Washington, DBC. Crab Orchard, Ky. _ Cor, Cass and 25th Sts. 812 N. Broad St. Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
© apitol 8t. Lexington, Mass. North Conway, N. H. Harrisburg, Pa London, England. 














THE FNGLESIDE 


Beach Haven, N.J 





Beach Haven has the best combination 
of sea shore features on the Atlantic 

Coast. @ Matchless bay for sailing,al- 

ways good fishing, perfect beach and 

bathing. @ The ENGLESIDE has all 

‘modern conveniences, private baths 
_ with salt and fresh water, and is a 
_ homeas wellasahotel. Sure relief from 

hay fever. Open June 18th to October 
’ Ist. Send for booklet. 


"THE ENGLESIDE COMPANY, Inc. Owners _ 
ROBT. FAENGLE, Treas. and Mgr. 
BEACH HAVEN, N. J. 
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Wealth Against 
Commonwealth 


BY 
HENRY DEMAREST LLOYD 
wa 


This is the most complete review in exist- 
ence of the great combination of brains 
and capital which forms the basis of 
every trust or monopoly. Mr. Lloyd 
has traced the growth of this in- 
stitution from its origin to its 
present vast proportions, 
where it controls the 
markets and commerce 
of the world. 


yy 


356 pages, Cloth, $2.50 
Popular edition, 1.00 
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Side-Lights 
on Astronomy 
By 
SIMON NEWCOMB 


General readers who are interested in 





| astronomy but not in its technicalities will 
| find in Professor Newcomb’s volume inter: 





esting chapters on the problems that astron- 
omers are facing today: How large is the 


| universe? Has it definite bounds? How 


long will it endure? ‘These and kindred 
questions are discussed in the light of the 
most recent knowledge. 


Mustrated. Price, net, $2.00 





HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N. Y. 


































































“Better than 
THE SPOILERS” 








THE 
BARRIER 

















IRST of all, this new novel 

by Rex Beach is a big, 
buoyant, bracing story of the 
last - frontier—Alaska—a_ story 
to equal “The Spoilers” in 
every way. This is one half of 
THE BARRIER. The other 
half is its: triumphant love 
‘drama. In this the new book 
surpasses “The Spoilers.” 


REX BEACH 


Author of 


THE SPOILERS 


In THE BARRIER there is 
a new setting, too, but still in 
the virile air of the North. The 
new people whom Mr. Beach 
makes live before you in the 
clean - cut. pages of THE 
BARRIER are intensely hu- 








Handsomely Illustrated 
$1.50 


HARPER @ BROTHERS 
PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 








man. More than one of them 

will become celebrities in fiction. 

HE STORY? Inthe opening chapter of THE BARRIER 

the reader scents a mystery and is on the eve of a love 
affair, Old man Gale, a trader at Flambeau on the Yukon, 
the father of three children mothered by an Indian squaw, 


brings the story on with a rush. His.daughter, Necia, a beauti- 


ful girl of eighteen, is THE BARRIER’S heroine. Necia falls 
in love with and is loved by Lieutenant Burrell, a young Ken- 
tuckian, arrived with a handful of men at the post to act as 
mounted police. From this critical moment there is not a 
dull page to the end. Some quaintly humorous characters 
are introduced also. In fact, the humor of THE BARRIER 
is another feature in which it surpasses “The Spoilers.” 


THE BARRIER 
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_ PADEREWSKI to 
The WEBER PIANO CO. 


New York, May the 4th, 1908. 
To the WEBER PIANO COMPANY: 

Gentlemen,-—It seems to me superfluous to give you in writing my appreciation of your in- 
struments. Practically you do not need it. I have been playing the Weber for seven months 
in this country, and this fact alone proves more than anything which could be: said or written. 
Whatever “‘disinterested’’ detractors may object to, had I not found in your pianos a perfect me- 
dium for my art I would have never played them in public. 


But you insist upon having my opinion. So let me say this: 


For the first time I do not feel tired of piano-playing after a long concert tour. I gave during 
the season ninety-three performances, and my fingers are not sore, my arms are not aching, my 
nerves and muscles are as strong and fresh as on the day of my arrival. This is entirely due 
to the supreme qualities of your instruments: positive perfection of mechanism, exception?”™~ 
easy production of tone,-its beautiful singing quality, and, in spite of it, its marvellous clear 


There is an unquestionably great progress in piano-playing among the American public; v.._-- 
must be a progress in piafio-making. You have realized it. The public will not fail to recognize 


your merit. 


Most sincerely yours, I. J. PADEREWSKI. 


The Weber Piano Company 


AEOLIAN HALL 362 Fifth Avenue, near 34th St., New York 
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